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The noted proven Holstein herd sire on the farm of Henry Morgenthau, ZJr., in 
Dutchess county, N. Y. The federal department of agriculture recently found that 
the average milk production of herds increased proportionately to the number of pure- 
bred sires used, as showneby a country-wide survey on the relation of purebreds to milk 
production. Strange as it may seem, Arizona has the largest percent of purebred herd 
sires of any state in the Union, perhaps because its dairy industry is in the formative 
stage, and typical of the West it is starting with the experience of the East behind it. 
New York has 42 percent purebreds among its herd sires, with a state average of 4,317 
pounds milk production per cow. The evidence bears out the firm conviction in the 
minds of livestock men that it pays to keep animals of improved blood and proven per- 
formance. 
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HAVE A BANKING CONNECTION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Business Farmers will find many advantages in carrying a portion 
of their funds in a strong city bank. 
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You get the benefit of expert advice as to the best investment 
opportunities. 


It adds to your credit standing and prestige to draw your checks 
on a New York bank. 


Let us tell you how we can serve you. 


Resources over $30,000,000.00 





Members of Federal Reserve System and 
New York Clearing House Association 
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They Overlooked the 
Diamonds 


HERE is a modern flippancy to the cffect 
that, “What you don’t know won’t hurt 
you.” It is also a fallacy. For instance: 


The farmers of Kimberley were a. disgusted, 
disheartened lot. They said the soil was too 
rocky to earn them a living. Some or them left. 
Others died in poverty. 


And all the time their children were playing with 
diamonds. 


But the farmers didn’t know. ‘They thought the 
priceless gems were pebbles. 


Don’t be like those Kimberley tarmers. Know! 


Don’t seek opportunity in some distant place 
and overlook the diamonds that are daily within 
your grasp. Know. 


Advertising is a mine of opportunity. It tells 
of values you wouldn’t know about if it were 
not there to guide you. 


The secret of economical buying is informa- 
tion. The man or woman who is best informed 
is the one who buys to best advantage. 


Read the advertisements. Know! 









































MODERN FRUIT MARKETING 


By B. 8. BROWN 


Farmers Supplied with 









COMPLETE treatise covering har- for Hay and Straw baling, etc. 
vesting, packing, storing and sell- Quality Guaranteed 
pre hh ane ae tapers on 
arvesting Operations, reparin Wilson 
the Fruit for Market, Fruit Packages 5 H. P. & H. F. Co, 
Fruit Packing Operations, Fruit . Stor- 20 Washington St. New York 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 











age. The Effects of Storage on Fruit, 
Transportation, Fruit Markets, Selling 
Agencies, Selling Methods, Special 


Fruit Organizations, Fruit Shows. 
Profusely Wastrated. Ov), x 7% ins. 804 pages. 
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Investment ‘Topics 
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Financial Department of American Agriculturist 
in charge, George T. Hughes 











Stockholder vs. Investor 


There are two distinctions inex- 
perienced investors rarely make. The 
first is to recognize the difference be- 
tween the status of a stockholder and 
an investor. The other is to under- 
stand how investment differs from 
speculation. As to the first, a stock- 
holder is always a partner and a bond- 
holde# is a creditor. When you buy 
a bond you loan money to the cor- 
poration to be returned at a fixed 
time with interest to be paid at a 
fixed rate meanwhile. When you buy 
stock you become a partner in the 
business. You share the profits if 
there are any profits and you share 
the losses insofar as market quota- 
tions for your shares reflect those 
losses. 

Even a preferred stockholder has 
no claim on profits unless the direc- 
tors see fit to disburse them. It is 
true that the preferred stockholder 
receives his share before anything .is 
paid to the common. Nevertheless, 
he is dependent on the income of the 
corporation and there is no moral or 
legal obligation to pay dividends on 
preferred stocks unless they are earn- 
ed or a sufficient surplus has been 
accumulated from the profits of other 
years which, in the opinion of the 
directors, can safely be spared for 
the purpose of dividends. , 

Therefore, do not be deceived when 
any promoter or salesman offers you 
preferrd stock with a statement that 
it will pay 7, or 8 or any other per- 
centage of return. All he means by 
that is what you will get your 7 or 
8% if the business warrants it before 
the common stoekholders receive any 
return. 

Technically a bond-holder is in a 
far stronger position. A bond must 
be met at maturity or the debtor 
corporation must confess bankruptcy. 
Sometimes in order to avert receiver- 
ship bond-holders consent to extend 
their loans or to take some other 
security in exchange but they are 
under no compulsion to do this. 

This is not to say that some pre- 
ferred stocks and a few common 
stocks are not good investments. It 
may be ‘that over a long term of 
years a corporation has so demon- 
strated its ability to earn dividends 
on both classes of stoek that it may 
reasonably be expected to continue 
to do so in the future. In such a 
case the stock may rank as an in- 
vestment security. A good illustra- 
tion is the preferred stock of the 
United States Steel Corporation which 
has never failed, in its 20 odd years 
of history, to- pay its dividend. It 
may also be that the preferred stocks 
of some corporations are better in- 
vestments than the first mortgage 
bonds of others but these are excep- 
tions. 

The difference between investment 
and speculation lies partly in the mo- 
tive of the person purchasing the 
security and partly in the character 
of the security itself. When you buy 
stocks or bonds primarily because you 
expect them to appreciate in market 
price so that you can sell for more 
than you paid, you are speculating 
and this is true whether you buy a 
Liberty bond or a common stock of 
an automobile company. When you 
buy a security with the primary pur- 
pose of receiving a certain rate of 
interest or dividend and the return 
of your principal, in the case of a 
bond *or the sale in the case of a 
stock at approximately the price you 
paid, you are investing. Ir the first 
case your hope is for appreciation 
of principal. That is essentially spec- 
ulation.” In the other case your pur- 
pose is income; that is investment. 

This ought to make it clear why 
financial authorities class practically 
all new enterprises as speculative. 
Take for instance the stock of the 
various Radio corporations which is 
being hawked about the county so 
extensively today. These stocks are 
sold not on account of the present 
income they return. In most cases 
they return no at all. It is 
rather that Bis, «<1 
that the stock will advance in market 
value as this wonderful new invention 
becomes developed. ; ; ? 
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Liable as Partners 


The bureau of markets of the 
Pennsylvania department of agricy}. 
ture calls attention to members of 
the unincorporated farmers’ organj. 
zations to a recent decision in Ca}j. 
fornia. The case was Webster yg 
San Joaquin fruit and vegetable 
growers’ protective association. Thig 
action was brought by Webster 
against the association, which wag 
unincorporated, and certain of its 
members to recover the sale price of 
goods purchased by the association 
for use in its business. The associa. 
tion is compfosed of 19 members, 
Webster recovered an _ individual 
judgment against two of the mem- 
bers of the association and they ap. 
pealed on the ground that they could 
not be held individually responsible 
for the claim of plaintiff. 

In affirming the judgment of the 
lower court, the court of appeals of 
California said that the case came 
within a ruling as follows: While 
as between the members of an unin- 
corporated association, each is bound 
to pay only his numerical proportion 
of the indebtedness of the concern, 
yet as against the creditors, each 
member is individually liable for the 
entire debt, provided, of course, the 
debt is of such nature and has been 
so contracted as to fe binding on 
the association as a whole. An un. 
incorporated association organized 
for business or profit is in legal effect 
@ mere partnership’ so far as the 
liability of its members to third per- 
sons is concerned; and accordingly 
each member is individually liable as 
a partner for a debt contracted by 
the association. 

This case illustrates one of the 
serious objections to unincorporated 
associations, and in turn emphasizes 
one of the great advantages of an 
incorporated association in which 
generally the members are not liable 
for the debts of the association. If 
farmers’ associations incorporate un- 
der the cooperative law of their state, 
enacted for farmers’ business organi- 
zation, any such trouble to individual 
members as noted above would be 
avoided. 


Invest Nearer at Home 

Financial Department: I wish you would 
advise me if it would be safe to invest any 
money in the Cleveland Discount Company. 
They want me to loan them $1800 for 20 
years, and they to pay 6% on $2000. They 

d me they would pay me $2000 at the end 
of 20 years.—[W. Bo 

Cleveland Discount Company is one 
of the corporations selling real estate 
bonds and bonds based on real estate 
collateral. As far as we know theif 
offerings are sound, although we 
think from your letter that you do 
not fully understand their proposi- 
tion. In any case we do not consider 
it advisable to buy a mortgage bond, 
generally a more or less unmarket- 
able security with as long a maturity. 
as 20 years. Also we think farmers 
would do better whenever possible to 
invest .nearer at home. If you have 
money to put out on mortgage, per- 
haps your local bank can recommend 
to you some borrower of good credit. 


Speculating in Oil 
Financial Department: As I have been tak 
ing the American Agriculturist for 2 num 
ber of years and know that you will give 
advice to your subscribers, I would like t0 
know if there is as much potash and oil be 
Texas as there is claimed to be. Would it > 
advisable to invest any money there either 1 
potash or oil?—[M. *, 

We do not know how much potash 
or oil there is in Texas and we doubt 
if anybody else does. Probably thé 
most reliable information on this sud- 
ject could be obtained from “ 
United States Geological Survey 
Washington. However that may be 
it is certainly not advisable to “in 
vest” any money in either Texas pot 
ash or Texas oil. In fact judginé 
from our standards it is impossible 
to “invest” in any such proposition 
All that can be done is to 0 
and to speculate with 99 out of 1 
chances against you. 
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Cover Crops for Orchard and Vineyard 


Principles Back of the Practice—By Prof. U. P. Hedrick of New York 


48 T IS just 30 years since L. H. 
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Bailey coined the term “cover 
crop.” He gave as the functions 
of cover crops in orchards: To 
shade the soil, to keep it moiSt, to 
afford protection from, cold in 
the winter for orchard plants, and to furnish 
fertilizing materials to the soil and to im- 
prove its mechanical condition when turned 
under. He recommended the European 
yetch as the best general cover crop to use. 

From the start, cover 
crops appealed to or- 
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regions in the United States, orchard plants 
of all kinds are as hardy without cover crops 
as with them. Even when cover crops are 
grown, fall-plowing in orchard and vineyard 
is becoming more and more the rule. Winter 
injury in the fruit-regions of northern 
United States seldom occurs underground— 
it is above ground that trees and vines suffer. 

It is to the last of Bailey’s original concep- 
tions of the value of cover cropping that this 
orchard practice is proving indispensable— 


every foot of fertile soil there are millions of 
small organisms—the soil is a veritable 
jungle. These minute plants or animals, as 
the case may be, tear down vegetable matter 
by fermentation and thereby change it into 
chemical products and gases which make 
available plant food out of mineral portions 
of the soil that hitherto were unavailable to 
tree or vine. The supply of mineral plant 
food is very largely depcndent on the fer- 
mentation of vegetable matter in the soil, 

and cover crops consti- 

tute about the cheapest 





chardists for the pur- 
poses named, and, be- 
cause, as Was soon found, 
they kept wind from 
blowing light soils and 
water from eroding and 
guilying soils on hillsides. 
Later, fruit-growers 
were told by soil experts 
that cover crops also 
took up soluble . plant 
food that was formed in 
the soil and prevented it 
from leaching away. 

What have been the re- 
sults of cover-cropping 
orchards for 30 years? 
But first we must distin- 
guish between cover 
crops, catch crops and 
green-manuring crops, 
the two last being agen- 
cies which have mean- 
while come into existence 
and are now indispens- 
able in good orchard 
practice. 

A “catch crop” is a 
crop which is grown in young orchards and 
vineyards to be sold and thus ,help to pay 
for the board and keep of the young plants 
until they become money-makers. As a rule, 
catch crops are cultivated, otherwise they 
are a liability rather than an asset in an 
orchard. Potatoes, truck crops and canning 
crops make the best catch crops. Catch 
crops may serve some of the purposes of 
cover crops. 

“Green-manuring”’ is an evolution of cover- 
cropping. Green-manure crops serve all of 
the purposes of cover-crops but with the 
stress laid on enriching the soil with vege- 
table matter rather than on a protective cov- 
ering for the land. As used now, cover crops 
and green manuring crops are much the 
same thing. Fruit-growers who plant cover 
crops expect to turn them under to enrich 
the soil in vegetable matter or to add to the 
supply of nitrogen. 


Effect Upon Fruit Growing 


Let us see now how cover-cropping is 
affecting fruit-growing. As a shade for the 
soil to conserve moisture, a purpose for 
Which Bailey conceived cover crops to have 
some value, all would probably agree that 
they are hardly worth planting. - Probably 
these crops take-more moisture from the soil 
than they conserve in it. In a dry autumn, 
with maturing fruits, a vigorous cover crop 
Usually reduces the yield of fruit because it 
tobs the trees of moisture. 


e second reason that Bailey advanced . 
for planting cover crops was to afford 


pro- 
tection from cold in wintér. Here, again, 
. ae hae justifies theory. It is now 
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Turning Under a Cover Crop in a Well Managed New York Orchard 


to improve the mechanical condition and to 
enrich soils when it is turned under. 


Mechanical Effects of Cover Crops 


The most obvious beneficial. mechanical 
effects of cover crops are to prevent soil 
from washing away on hillsides and the blow- 
ing away of light surface soils. Words are 
not needed to drive‘home the value of cover- 
crops for these purposes. But there are other 
mechanical effects not so easily seen. Deep- 
rooted plants, as most cover crops are, open 
up new channels in surface soil and subsoil 
for the roots of trees and vines. The ability 
of a soil to hold moisture is increased by 
adding vegetable matter. The texture of the 


soil is improved so that tillage is easier and - 


more effective. By turning under cover 
crops, one can make a light, free-working 
loam out of a heavy, sticky soil. 

The experience of 30 years in cover-crop- 
ping, however, teaches us that the great 
function of cover crops is to enrich the soil 
in nitrogen through the use of crops which 
take nitrogen from the air by means of bac- 
teria which thrive on their roots. Only the 
legumes—clover, vetch, peas, beans and their 
kin—are sufficiently valuable as nitrogen 
factories to be worth using as cover crops to 
supply nitrogen. These legumes accomplish 
their work only when naturally or artificially 
inoculated with “n‘trogen fixing” bacteria. 
Thus some orchards with dead, senile soil 
are given renewed life—come again to pos- 
sess heart and soul—by means of these cover 
crops which go into partnership with bac- 
teria to take nitrogen from the air. 

Non-leguminous cover-crops may also play 
@ part with bacteria in qatiching soils. 
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and best means of sup- 
plying this vegetable 
matter. Cover crops also 
encourage an enormous 
increase of beneficial 
bacteria in soils. Thus 
may the orchardist do- 
. mesticate bacteria and 
set them to work to help 
produce good trees. 


Choosing the Cover Crop 


Choice of cover crops 
depends upon purpose of 
planting. To enrich the 
soil in nitrogen, legumes 
must be chosen. The 
clovers and vetch are 
usually the best in the 
north, to which may be 
addeg the soybean and 
cowpea for the south. 
Crimson clover is a 
splendid cover crop in 
Delaware, Maryland and 
southern New Jersey. To 
secure good growths of 
legumes on acid soils, for 
which they are particularly desirable, the 
land must be limed. A deterrent to the use 
of legumes is the high cost of seed, and the 
crops are not worth their cost unless planted 
before August and under the best conditions 
for rapid growth. In some soils, inoculation 
is necessary for some of these legumes. 

Rye, barley, oats, wheat and buckwheat, 
of value in about the order named, make 
excellent crops for all purposes excepting 
that of adding nitrogen to the soil, and have 
the merit. of being much cheaper than the 
legumes. The cow-horn turnip and rape 
are especially valuable cover crops on heavy 
lands, asg because of deep-rooting and much 
vegetable matter, they loosen the soil greatly. 
A heavy crop of weeds, permitted to grow 
late in the season, while unsightly, is better 
than no cover crop. 

It is often necessary to use commercial 
fertilizers to stimulate the growth of cover 
crops even though the trees may notyneed 
them. Thick seeding is desirable with all 
cover-crops that a maximum amount of vege- 
table matter may be grown. A cover crop 
of sparse and poor plants is not worth the 
trouble. The soil must be moist and in good 
tilth when the seeding is done—as well plant 
on a rock as on a hot, parched, hard soil. It 
it not too much to say that most cover crops 
fail because of stinginess in seeding or poorly 
prepared soil. A cover crop is earth’s har- 
vest returned to earth to be harvested again 
in another crop, and the value to the second 
harvest is directly dependent on the abun- 
dance of the first. The practice of cover 
cropping the orchard is one of the best 
methods to make sure that the land is used 
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Memorial Day 


Memorial Day comes this year with the 
desire for a quieter and more serious observ- 
ance:than in the few years immediately fol- 
lowing the cessation of active hostilities. 
The personality of those who have given their 
lives that this country might live has not 
been forgotten, but the passing of time has 
made us realize more abstractly the sacrifice 
they gave and the glory in their passing has, 
perhaps, overshadowed somewhat the sor- 
row from that loss. Then, too, the few 
years which have elapsed since the war have 
given America a chance to understand the 
hearts and minds of its, neighbors across 
the water, and all over the civilized world 
there is a common bond which unites all in 
tribute to the heroes who have fallen. We 
in America have set the annual day of ob- 
servance for May 30, but the time and the 
place is really in the hearts of our citizens 
throughout the year. By that observance, 
however, we keep alive the principles of 
world civilization and progress, and in trib- 
ute we hallow the memory of those who have 
died that those principles shall be upheld. 





Stealing Farm Products 


Perhaps there is no subject which should 
be more thoroughly discussed at farm meet- 
ings this season than that of the thievery of 
fruit and farm products. For years farmers 
have stood the insults of trespass and petty 
grafters on their farms, but the day has 
come when this must be stopped. "New York 
farmers lost out this last winter by the de- 
feat of the measure which would have made 
the possession of animals or farm products 
by trespass, prima facie evidence of guilt, 
with resulting power for prosecution and 
fine.. That bill failed to pass in the legisla- 
ture due to the unsportsman-like pressure 
of would-be sportsmen, as has already been 
pointed out in these columns. The trespass 
act which requires written permission to 
hunt or fish on the farm is a great protec- 
tion, but it does not fully meet the need of 
protection against the autoists who believe 
the fruit and vegetables of farmers are pub- 
lic property. 

If a head of lettuce, a bunch of celery or 
a few apples were all that was taken, the 
crime would not seem so great. But these 
folks who commit petty thievery seem to be 
estructive to the core. They tear down 
ences, leave gates open and cases are known 
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_where they carry wire clippers to break 
through the fences wherever they see fit. 
A good licking is perhaps more to the point 
than legal satisfaction which carries a small 
fine. Nevertheless, a farmer must keep 
within the law the same as he is going to 
require that every country traveller keep 
within the law. This matter. will not be 
dropped. It will be brought up in the leg- 
islature again next year, and again and 
again if pecessary until there are enough 
teeth in a law in New York state to stop 
this stealing of fruit and farm products. 
American Agriculturist would welcome let- 
ters from its readers telling of their exper- 
ience and just what they believe would give 
them the most help. 





Unfair Margin of Profit 


Human nature has not reached that de- 
gree of perfection that it does much good to 
talk about curbing the other fellow’s price. 
But the fact remains that the summer busi- 
ness in vegetables, fresh fruits and other 
highly perishable farm products would more 
quickly return to normal if retail dealers in 
the cities would be content with a reasonable 
profit on the turn-over. If a dealer’s margin 
of profit on farm products is so great that it 
curbs the volume consumed, the farmers suf- 
fer accordingly. In fact, the margin of 
profit which the majority of these men take 
has no relation to the price paid to the 
farmer, and the high price of the consumer 
once established when the products first go 
onthe marked is quite closely maintained 
during the season throughout the production. 

Last year the farmers of southern New 
Jersey plowed under entire acres of lettuce 
because they could mdt get a price which 
would even pay the labor cost in harvesting. 
Yet later within sight of those very same 
fields, city consumers paid 10 and 15 cents a 
head. Truly something is wrong and it is 
not difficult to place the responsibility where 
it belongs. Talking does little good and it is 
a situation difficult to reach. As the organ- 
ization of city housewives develops, which is 
the case in many parts of the East, the or- 
ganized farmers can work with the consumer 
societies to create fairer business and so 
bring about reform. This excess margin in 
the dealer’s price is another one of those 
leaks in the farm bucket. 





Advertising Must be Truthful 


The National Dairy Council has been ac- 
complishing excellent results in its continual 
campaign against false advertising of milk 
product substitutes. in violation of state 
laws. In Pennsylvania, through the attorney 
general’s office of that state, one particularly 
active manufacturer has been ordered to 
withdraw all of his present form of adver- 
tising, and he has done so. Similar action 
has not yet‘been concluded in Ohio and Mich- 
igan. Fines were collected following vigor- 
ous proceeding against the same manufac- 
turer in Iowa. 

This action has been sufficient to curb the 
activities of false advertising on the part 
of most of the substitute manufacturers. 
Although there are several oleo concerns 
still breaking the law, the advertisements are 
for the most part within the technical lim- 
its of the law and those who can read are in 
a position to know the real product from the 
substitute. So far so good. The next step 
is to make sure that the Voigt bill (H R 
8086) is passed at Washington to stop the 
interstate commerce in filled milk. 





Speed Intoxication 


The serious grade-crossing accident which 
recently occurred at North LeRoy, N. Y.,, 
starts the usual summer list of such happen- 
ings with a vengeance. Usually the travel- 
ler who tries to beat the train in his automo- 
bile pays alone for his folly, but in this case 
the train was derailed with the resulting 
death of three persons and injury to 35 or 
40. As is most generally the case, all evi- 
dence places the responsibility upon the 
driver of the car, and in this instance the. 
train was surely visible from a long ways up 
the roadway. 
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- It is easy enough to fix responsibility +. 
most of these grade crossing accidents 
the basic cause of them is more diff to | 
understand, and certainly more difficult to 
remedy. Psychologists have explained th 
state of mind of the speeding autoist via 
dashes headlong in front of a speeding train 
as a mental intoxication, the excessive 

of the autoist making a mental condition to 
which human beings do not instinctively 

and with which they can not easily cope ex. 
cept by long training. If this is so, then the 
reduction of such accidents hinges upon sy ] 
safety first measures as will require travellers | ' 
to stop, look and listen, be that by education, 
by persuasion or by invoking the aid of the 
law. As rapidly as possible the railroads are 
getting around the situation by the elimina. tives 





















tion of grade-crossings, and this coupled, J 1 ¢ 
with enforcement of safety first measures unde 
should do much eventually to reduce these. matt 
accidents in the country. ~'® pape 
sider 
servi 


‘ The Traveling Gentry 


The tramp problem promises to be a real 
one this year in some sections although few 
wanderers of the old school are left now-a. 
days. Already the charity organizations jp 
our larger cities are turning out a big force 
of these gentlemen of the road, those who 
have hibernated in the city over winter and 
lived upon the good will of the city rather 
than by the sweat of their brow or their 
hands. The continued unemployment in the 
city—a situation now decidedly improved— 
has added its quota to this throng, which is 
already beginning to drift countryward, 
For the most part, these hoboes are smoother 
and more polished than the tramps of pre. 
war days, but none the less an unpleasant 
array. 

Tn the latter element there may be some 
who would make good farm hands, but for 
the most part the tramping profession is 
about the last resort from which to choose 
farm helpers, even as a temporary measure 
at time of harvest. Theiz carelessness with 
matches has meant loss of valuable property 
to many a farmer who was moved by a sad 
story. It is so rare, indeed, that a good hand 
is picked from among these annual wander- 
ers that it seems quite fair to brand the lot, 
and be hardened and calloused to the saluta- 
tion which floats from the front gate. After 
all, there are enough farm workers this year 
for the most part, with an increase of 11% 
over last year in available workers for the 
farms. The professional tramp or his pro- 
tege is the product of the city, and if his 
journey into the country can be made ut 
productive, he is more liable to stay in his 
city element’ where he belongs. Too much 
sympathy Ras been wasted on this class of 
travellers. A good dog is perhaps the most 
forceable expression of opinion which 4 
farmer may have for these visitors. 








Too Many Quitters And 

The condition of wage earners on farms ames 
and in the cities is no longer comparable orate 
solely upon the basis of wages paid, which a/ 
has been the only method of comparison ad y é 
generally accepted since before the war. The oy 
farm labor situation has approached normal, oy 
which means that the supply of helpers is , t 
slightly above the demand of farmers as it Mi Years, 
was previous to 1914. The city situation, al- vee fl ‘ 


though decidedly improved, is one with am ex- 









cess of workers still beyond the industrial oy 
demand. High wages maintained under . e 
pressure in industry do not help the worker Th a 
who is seeking a place, and the figures om He a 
unemployment only emphasizes the more s& a. mu 
cure and healthy situation of the wage earner aah Ir 
on the farms. cn e : 

No doubt there would be a more Lg ett 
able situation between the two groups if oF the : 
industry had faced the readjustment per! the act 
with the same grace and willingness requis: 
right as has been manifested by farmers. tion a 
Agriculture is on the up-grade, and pe and y 
no reason why the other industries sh et 
not be as far advanced, except their um is “co 





lingness to shoulder the share of the b 
which rightfully belongs to them. Th 
too many quitters. . y ee 
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Blazing the Trail 


i . Houston, ex-secretary of agriculture of the 

Hoe pt & ment of agriculture, in a personal statement 
Uni tlines fhe held ahead for the farm press. He tells of 
iy economic and practical problems which confront the 

the sre®".f this country, and points out the way in which the 
fares? the farms will meet them. Don’t fail to read his in- 


pen of ieiter.—[ The Editor. 


HAVE learned with genuine pleasure 
that you have become the owner of the 
American Agriculturist and will devote 

to it all of your time and energy. I know the 
irit which has animated you, and the mo- 
tives which have governed you in deciding 
to enter upon your interesting and difficult 
gndertaking. I am aware that while as a 
matter of good business, you will want your 
per to make its way, the determining con- 
sideration with you will be to render a public 
service in the field where your interest lies. 




















In Touch With Its Progress 


This is to express to you again my hearty 
congratulations upon your acquisition of the 
very important publishing property, of which 
you are now the directing owner. 

I would like to subscribe immediately so that 
as one interested not only in the dairy problems 
of our state, but in your own personal success, 
I will be,able to keep in touch with the paper 
and its progress.—[Hon. Nathan Straus, ; 
New York Senate. 
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This is the great field of farming and rural 
life. You are a farmer. You know /the 
problems and difficulties confronting farm- 
ers, and you know also the pleasures and sat- 
isfactions to be derived from farming when 
it pays, and when rural life conditions are 
satisfactory. 

The federal government and the states 
have created many agencies to assist the 
farmers and have passed much hélpful legis- 
lation. In fact, this nation has more and 
stronger agencies working for the improve- 
ment of agriculture and rural life, and more 
beneficent legislation, than any other three 
or four nations in the world combined. There 
is no parallel anywhere else to our great 
agricultural colleges and our federal and 
state departments of agriculture. -Our leg- 
islation embraces among other laws, the ag- 
riculture educational extension act, the fed- 
eral road act, the cotton futures act, the 
grain grades act, the federal warehouse act, 
and a number of quarantine, and animal and 
plant disease control measures. In addition, 
the nation has an unrivaled agricultural 
press. We have great national agricultur- 
al organizations and many special associa- 
tions, 

Only at the Beginning 


And still, we are only at the beginning of 
things. Operations under existing founda- 
tions are in their infancy and will be greatly 
extended as time passes and farmers are 
fully aroased to the importance of taking 
advantage of them.. Other laws must be en- 
ated. Farm credits for intermediate per- 
lods, that is for from six months to three 
years, must be arranged. Provision for san- 
llary surveys and the fuller provision for 
medical and hospital service for rural dis- 
tricts must be made through the cooperation 
of the federal and state governments. 5 

Farming must pay; that is a pre-requisite. 

e farmer must be a good business man. 
He must concern himself as do other busi- 
hess men, to keep down his costs, and to 
Make at keast normal profits. But it is not 
though to have farming pay. Country life 
must be made attractive. And when through 
the action of the government in providing 

€ necessary instruments and creating the 
Tequisite conditions, and the intelligent direc- 

nm by more farmers of their own activities 
tnd especially through the development of 
lve cooperation among them, farming 

is made to pay and country life becomes 
More attractive, we need not concern our- 
telves much about the drift of farmers to 
tities. We need not concern ourselves 
it the farmers to provide this nation and 
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in part the world, with food-stuffs and mate- 
rials for clothing. The great objective is to 
retain in the rural districts a sufficient num- 
ber of contented and prosperous farmers. 
There will be no doubt about their willing- 
ness or ability to produce what the nation or 
the world will take at a price which will 
yield them reasonable profits. 

Needless to say, more depends after all, on 
the farmers themselves, than upon any other 
factor or factors. After all, they must do 
the major part of the job. A great problem 
is to get the average farmer to farm as well 
as the best farmers, and to induce him to 
apply to his operations in largest measure 
the practical and scientific methods whose 
advantages have been demonstrated. 

It will be part of your high task to strive 
for better and more just economic conditions 
for the farmer, and also, unceasingly, to do 
everything you can to assist in the process 
of education, not only of the rural popula- 
tion, but also of the urban which both direct- 
ly and indirectly is vitally interested. I wish 
you the fullest measure of success. 





Raking Over the Old Issue 


Despite the easier situation on daylight saving, those farmers 
who have much to do with the bigger cities are up against the 
same difficulties as in the last few years. ‘The following letter 
from Samuel Warbasse of Sussex county, N. J., has a eer to 
it that carries conviction. Even our friends across the water, 
who had daylight saving as a war measure, have given up the 
idea. In another year or two the plan should be a dead issue 
entirely —[The Editor. 

HUS far most of the public protests 

I against so-called “daylight saving” 

have come from farmers because of 
the inconvenience and loss it imposes on 
them in their business. However, farmers 
in common with all other patriotic citizens 
desire that just and proper laws be enacted 
and established standards be maintained. The 
money standard is provided for in the United 
States constitution, and it is a matter of re- 
gret that the wise old farmers and others 
who framed that document did not guard the 
time standard with equal care. Probably 
they never had heard of golf or tennis, and 
knew nothing of the power and potency of 
recreation clubs when organized into a na- 
tional association for the alleged purpose of 
saving daylight. 

It will be remembered that a few years ago 
there was a strike among railroad employees 
on local trains running to New York city, and 
lawyers, editors, students, etc., who wanted 
the trains to run, volunteered to take the 
places of the strikers and keep these public 
highways open and cars moving. Patriotic 
citizens congratulated each other on this evi- 
dence of public spirit which helped to prove 
that the country could never be radicalized. 
The action of these volunteers we assumed 
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Other Letters in the Mail Bag 


Printers’ Ink tells me today that you have 
purchased the American Agriculturist. Allow 
me as a publisher and as a farmer to welcome 
you most heartily into the field. The American 
Agriculturist, in my opinion needs just the sort 
of treatment that you will undoubtedly give to 
it and make it a very successful publication.— 
[B. A. Mackinnon, Pictorial Review, New York. 


My congratulations upon your acquisition of 
the American Agriculturist. Under your direc- 
tion I am confident the magazine will develop 
and prosper. I send every good wish for the 
success of the enterprise.—[Lewis Wiley, New 
York Times. 


I take this opportunity to express to you my 
cordial welcome into the realm of agricultural 
journalism. The field is broad and fertile with 
opportunities of great service for those who 
come with a stout heart and a fearless pur- 
pose. I am sure that you will maintain the 
highest ideals of the publishet’s art, and I wish 
you the highest degree of success in it that I 
know it will be your ambition to merit.—[John 
D. Dillon, Publisher Rural New Yorker, 


I am very glad to observe in the paper today 
that you have completed the purchase of the 
American Agriculturist. I should expect that 
you will find this satisfying in many ways, and 
educational in bringing you many new experi- 
fences and observations of human affairs.— 
[George Foster Peabody, New York. 
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was a protest against the injustice shown by 
one of the parties to a controversy in trying 
its case at the expense, inconvenience and 
annoyance of the general public. 

Now, when we see these volunteers who so 
gallantly came to our help at a critical time, 
the leading actors and champions of a great- 
er injustice to the public then that which 
they helped to overcome, it is extremely dis- 
couraging and gives one “that tired feeling” 
which a spring tonic will not remove. Local 
option when exercised in changing the na- 
tional time standard, may at some future 
time be cited as a precedent for local option 
in changing the money standard if a different 
type of disturber should get control of the 
city of New York. 

More than a year ago the president of the 








A Word from the A. F. B. F. 


I note by a recent issue of the New York 
Times that you have purchased the American 
Agriculturist, and that you plan to expand and 
develop a grand old paper. I write to congratu- 
late you upon your opportunity for service to 
the farmers of America in this new field. If 
the largest farm organization in the world can 
be of service to you in your new field, I hope 
that you will feel free to command us.—[Sam- 
uel R. Gurard, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 




















National daylight saving society announced 
that a movement was contemplated to pro- 
cure the establishment by act of Congress of 
daylight saving over the whole eastern time 
zone. If this was ever done it would make 
it possible to extend the pest over a very wide 
area. It will then be done by the only legis- 
lative body that has power to do anything 
with the time slanted and will thus be less 
objectionable and establish a wider area of 
uniformity. But why not leave the clocks 
alone? There is no law to prevent any one 
from getting out of bed one hour earlier. 


Where order is already established let it so 
remain. 


We farmers favor the established na- 


tional and international time standards, and 
it is highly probable that if the question was 
submitted to a referendum instead of the 
city and township officials, it would be re- 
jected by a two-thirds majority. Govern 
ment by minority should be classed with gov- 
ernment by strike or plain “hold up.” 





A Milk Pooler Replies 


WOULD like to reply to H. R. Foster, 
I whose letter was in the May 6 issue. 
Does Mr. Foster put in his crops with 


the same faith he has put in the Dairymen’s 


league co-operative association? If so, and 
he works his crops the same as I judge he 
has worked for the association, I can imagine 
about the size of the crop. In all the corre- 
spondence I have seen about the pool, I have 
never seen anyone offer any better way out. 
Surely the non-poolers’ attitude of “kicking 
over the traces” will never get us anywhere. 
If they would work with the majority, they 
might have a chance to use some ideas. As 
for the old league to sell our milk, I’m sure 
we don’t want to go back to butter and cheese 
prices. 

If Mr. Foster can show how the old league 
could sell all the milk for any better price, 
we would like to hear from him through your 
columns. I do not think any one in this com- 
munity could honestly say that he had been 
forced to sign the pool. I would like to ask 
too, whose fault it was that those three dele- 
gates to the New Jersey meeting were not 
milk producers? We always elect our dele- 
gates from here.—[Lewis L. Kirkland, Che- 
nango county, N. Y. 





Garlic in Pasture—Garlic is good season- 
ing. but nobody likes it in milk. Do away 
with this trouble by pasturing the cows im- 
mediately after milking, bringing the cows 
off the pasture several hours before the next 
milking. 

























































































the cattle. 
























































Currants, berries, plums, 
cherries—all are kept free 
from bugs, rot, mildew, by 
Pyrox. it. It combines 
a powerful fungicide with 
a deadly poison. It in- 
vigorates the foliage; holds 
the fruit on; gives it color 
and finish. 


Read what users say 
in the Pyrox Book 


At one cost for Pyrox, one cost 
for labor, you get le crop- 
insurance. It mixes easily, sprays 
through finest nozzle without 
clogging; sticks like paint on the 
foliage. The improved formula, 
an evolution of 23 years, makes 

x better than ever. Try it 
on all garden crops. 
Write today for the ire Fi Pyrox 


Book. If your dealer not 
have Pyrox, tell us about #. 


Bowker Insecticide Company, 
49 Chambers St., New York City 
Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Lil. 
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dite POTATOES 


Blight, destr , fleas and deetles, spray witb e 
hea Haake or Yellow acket Traction Sprayer of 


THE OSPRAYMO LINE 


Strong constant pressure drives fine spray mixture 
home to every part of ———— - —. 
Bpray potat beans, bi 2, 4 or 6 rows 
4 once. No cost for 
power. Don’t buy any 
sprayer until you know 
the OSPRAYMO Line. 
Includes power orchard 
rigs, barrel, bucket, 
knapsack and hand 
sprayers. Write direct 
today for catalog to ‘ 
Field Force Pump Ce. 

De 10 


Elmira, N. Y. 
































STRAWBERRY, DEWBERRY, Raspberry plants, 
ASPARAGUS CROWNS, Tomato, Cantalope and other 
gceds. Stock’ the best and true-to-name. FRED, our 
new 19232 Catalogue. 

Vv. R. ALLEN, Lane Read, No. 1, Seaford, Del. 


parts and supplies, complete 
RADIO sets. Send l5c for catalogue. 

RADIO TESTING STATION 
Dept. A. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Hundreds oO yes “Gowanus tonne 
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8 year. 
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Plow Handle’ Talks 


Talking Ir Over With One Who Knows 
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Weather Man and Crops 


Each recurring spring time in our 
north country brings the feeling that 
quick action is a most important factor 
We have had con- * 
tinued cold and freezing weather dur- 
ing April and 
vegetation made 
only little prog- 
ress. This is not 
necessarily a 
drawback for as 
a rule early sea- 
sons are quite 
sure to be dry 
ones, but it does 
mean that we 
need to hustle 
when we can 
work our fields. 
I do not mean 
that we should 
overwork or get 
fretty and fussy 
to a point where 


in crop production. 
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self control is interfered with. But so 
far as possible every part of the job 
that can be done before the warm dry 
days come should be done. Plowing, 
fence repairs, getting seed ready, pull- 
ing out stones, if any, seeing to it that 
tools are ready, fertilizers on hand, 
manures spread that are to be spread 
and many other details that are a part 
of the work well in hand. 

I don’t believe we should hurry to 
sow or plant before the land is ready. 
In the final outcome quicker action in 
growth may come from frequent culti- 
vation and delay in seeding. Soils 
must be warm before plants can grow 
and drainage is a very important part 
of haste. All moisture beyond normal 
saturation should drain out either 
through natural or artificial channels. 

The heat used in evaporation of 
water from the surface cannot warm 
the soil for seed germination and plant 
growth. New York state has much 
land where excess water is found in 
pockets that can be connected by tile 
through a single outlet draining out a 
considerable area with small expense. 
Not only does the water from these 
pockets work back into adjoining land 
that otherwise would be workable 
early but these small wet areas keep 
us out of the entire field and so the 
drained portion suffers from the sin 
of its neighbor and you and I pay the 
bill. I have done this myself on sev- 
eral fields until our drainage is fairly 
good and at a minimum cost. No 
specific rules can be given for soil 
drainage and handling anywhere in 
the east. 

An understanding of principles, with 
the best application possible within 
our understanding and means at hand, 
is all that can be done. Another factor 
is the method of fertilization. Stable 
manure is our best single plant food 
and in addition an application of some 
quick acting nitrogen-carrier like ni- 
trate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. 
While not as quick acting, acid rock 
does help to push along early plant 
growth and so our problems in the 
north are along the lines I have ‘men- 
tioned. There is no chance to make 
up for these defects later in the season. 
Of course, I know occasionally there 
comes a season where all rules, and 
principles too, seem to be broken but 
they are rare, and those who depend 
upon these exceptions to help them out 
are short nine years out of 10. 


Not Too Much Experimenting 


I like to experiment, sometimes 
when it is a distinct loss, but a desire 
to continually try out new plants be- 
cause failure has come with those wq 
know are adapted to our soils and cli- 
mate has passed with me. In mos 
cases failure has come from causes 
wholly human. We have neglected 
somewhere in soil handling or in feed- 
ing the plants. Buying or raising a 
valuable purebred animal will not 
alone make a profitable producer. 
Feed and care must follow. A few 
plants best grow in our climate and 
they are the ones to work with. These 
may fail sometimes but they will be 
less likely to fail than plants we know 
nothing about. Our experiment sta- 
tions can do this work better and the 
results are ours for the asking. 

Hvery farmer knows the plants that 
do best for him over a number of 
years, and then, before taking on new 
ones he must*be sure that they have 
enough to eat and a congenial home to 
live in, warm and free from surplus 
moisture. Maybe then the desire for 
new highly advertised plants will pass. 

I learned some years ago to be very 


Sareful about making suggestions for 
soil management on clay soils. My 
experience has been entirely with the 
open texture loamy soils of all sorts 
and kinds. Subsoils have differed at 
the same time. I have a reasonable 
working knowledge of them. With 
clays I should expect to get into a 
muss until I had them changed to a 
loam, a clay loam, the best soil in the 
world. 


What Would You Do? 


I had a letter recently from a good 
farmer and dairyman who had done 
the things necessary and got not a 
stalk of clover from last year’s seeding. 
He asks what would I do. I couldn’t 
tell him with any degree of safety be- 
cause the peculiarities of a hard clay 
are past my understanding. When 
weather and handling have been to its 
liking then no one need fear for a 
failure. Plenty of plant food always, 
but not always available. As this man 
says, “To have a large field go out 
upon which he was depending for his 
hay crop this year, is disturbing to say 
the least. The only suggestion I could 
make, and it didn’t have much in it, 
was to reseed with a grass mixture to- 
gether with a light sowing of oats har- 
rowed in. 

Here is one of the difficulties with a 
one-year grass rotation and in favor 
of our old standby, timothy. When we 
get it established there is always a 
certainty of some growth. I often 
query if any other class of business 
men have as many uncertainties creep- 
ing into their bread and butter affairs 
as we do. They probably think they 
have more and that our life is easy. 
{H. B. Cook. 





A 

-Radio ‘Conference Reports 

A committee of 12 to be appointed 
by the president and to assist the, sec- 
retary of commerce in supervising ra- 
dio communication was recommended 
by the national radio conference, 
which was in session at Washington 
during late April, in its report sub- 
mitted to Secretary Herbert Hoover. 
Amendments of the radio laws so as 
to give the secretary of commerce ade- 
quate legal authority for the control 
of the establishment of all radio trans- 
mitting stations except amateur, ex- 
perimental and govarnment stations 
and the operation of ndn-govern- 
mental radio transmitting stations, 
was also recommended. . 

Other features of the repurt in- 
cluded a recommendation that direct 
advertising in radio broadcasting be 
absolutely prohibited. The confer- 
ence further held that indirect adver- 
tising should be limited by regulations 
imposed by the department of com- 
merce. The status of amateurs would 
be established by law and the limits 
of the wave band allotted to them 
would be confined to the 150-meter 
and 275-meter wave lengths. 











With the Fruit Growers 


Fruit Sales Agency Started] 

The Federated Fruit Growers, just 
formed, is the result of the work of the 
producers’ national fruit marketing 
committee appointed by the American 
farm bureau federation, to develop an 
improved marketing system for the 
fruit growers of America. A tem- 























_ porary board of directors was appoint- 


ed as follows: James Nicol of Michi- 
gan, president; J. S. Edwards of Cali- 
fornia, vice-president and acting gen- 
éral manager: W. B. Armstrong of 
Washington, Sheridan W. Baker of 
California, C. E. Durst of Illinois, B. 
FT Moomaw of Virginia, N. R. Peet of 
New York and C. &. Stewart of Flor- 
ida. 

The new organization will open offi- 
ces in Chicago at once. The first step 
will be the creation of a sales depart- 
ment. Application for incorporation 
will be filed immediately. National 
standardization of fruit grades and an 
advertising campaign to increase con- 
sumption of all fruit, will be two of the 
jobs undertaken. ’ 





Strawberry Dry Rot 
C. RB. ORTON, PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGB 
Because growers rarely see their 
fruits in the market they do not real- 
ize how much disease injures the keep- 
ing quality of strawberries, nor how 
it reduces returns to grower, shipy 
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iseases, 
years shows that 
ly reduced by m 
of every grower. 

Dry rot is a fleld trouble causeg by 
gray mold. It is particularly oom, 
mon and destructive on fields 
are usually wet, either from ex 
rain or poor drainage. This 4 
gives the berries a rather firm 
somewhat discolored appearance, 
Berries of any age, green or ripe, 
be attacked on the vines and the 
powdery mold is frequently seen grow, 
ing on the outside of the berry. No 
only berries, but at times leaf stems 
and blossoms, are affected by this 
fungus. 

Although the gray mold grows 
rather slowly on ripe berries, and {a 
not particularly important after picx. 
ing, it.may become very conspicuous 
through its ability to grow at refrig. 
erator-car temperature. Its ability to 
develop on the top of the load makes 
it noticeable when the car is being 
examined by buyers, and often re. 
duces the price. Proper field drain. 
age is the best method of control, ang 
this disease can be further eliminated 


within the 


by discarding diseased berries after 


picking. 


> ad et. 
Saving, the Peach Crop.. 

The recent frosts occurring in New 
Jersey have led many growers to give 
up the idea of spraying during the 
present season. By doing so they 
will be letting brown rot take its tol] 
of the remaining fruit. Evidently 
these growers have been unimpressed 
by the severe lesson of last year when 
many a paying crop could have been 
sayed after the freeze by careful 
spraying. Those orchardists who 
sprayed at that time experienced a 
return that made it a good paying 
investment. No doubt they will fol- 
low the same program this year. | 

Although it is a little early to ob- 
tain aceurate figures on the exact 
amount of damage done, neverthe- 
less fruit-men have been more or less 
pessimistic in their opinions. How- 
ever, there seems to be ground for 





4he reasonable belief that early re- 


ports indicated more severe damage 
than was actually done. Fruit grow- 
ers frankly believe that although the 
damage is bad enough it is not irre- 
parable as enough blossoms still re- 
main to assure a fairly good yield. 

In spite of the frost a fair crop of 
peaches remains except on some low- 
lands or wind protected areas. Com- 
parative little damage or injury has 
been done to orchards having good 
drainage. Even now brown rot is ap- 
pearing in many orchards. It is a 
serious menace to the peach crop and 
unless a thorough schedule of sprays 
is, followed much loss will occur. By 
delaying the application of the shuck- 
fall spray the spread of brown rot 
is not only made possible but the 
work of the curculio is unmolested. 
This insect does not only cause wormy 
peaches but additional brown rot in- 
fection is possible where the sed 
stings the fruit. 

Growers have been recommended 
to use the “pink bud” spray on 
peaches by the New Jersey state and 
many growers have followed this rec- 
ommendation. However, full control 
cannot be expected from this one ap- 
plication, as brown rot spores are 
continually given off from old cankers 
and mummied fruit. Only continued 
spraying will afféct satisfactory con- 
trol. Dusting with a mixture con- 
taining 80% sulphur, 10% lime and 
10% arsenate of lead, is recommend- 
ed as well as self boiled lime sulphur, 
to which powdered arsenate of lead 
is added at the rate of 1% pounds 
to 50 gallons of spray. { 


Early Pruning of Grapes—Expeti- 
ments conducted by the Geneva sta- 
tion in Chautauqua county, N. Y. in- 
dicates that there is little choice be 
tween early winter pruning and sP 
pruning of grapes, especially 48 far 
as yield of wood growth and mat 
of fruit is concerned. However, it is 
pointed out that a better selection of 
fruiting canes can be made earlier in 
the season. This earlier pruning sive? 
the grower an opportunity to # 
his more vigorous stock for the 
lowing season's development. j 


Another Season Rhubarb 
and asparagus should not be narvestel 
too late in the season, as they need 








time to gather strength for the nes 





year’s crop. A heavy applica 
fertilizer raked into the staee 
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| Farm Engineering 


Every Farmer His Own Mechanic 




















The Lay of Joe’s Binder 


in the rains and the snows 
shiny new binder of Joe’s, — 
in the wind and the sun 


It lay 


It lay : : > 
the time its year’s labors were done. 
Fteft it right there in its tracks, - 


He its shiny. paint peels off, and cracks, 
Te eeere in the snow and the rain, ~ 
Till Joe happens to need it again. 
Then weakened by rot and by rust, 
Joe’s shiny new binder will bust. 


Standard Market Measurements 


How many cybic inches will make a 
ard potato or apple crate? I believe 
2150 would about constitute a bushel, but it 
strikes me that a bushel crate is a trifle 
jarger.—(W. H. Brady, Chenango county, 
N. Y. 
So far as the New York city market 
ig concerned, and practically on all 
of the other large markets, there is 
po such thing as & standard potato 
or apple crate. On eastern markets 
potatoes from Idaho arrive in boxes 
and apples from the west, which are 
sold by the bushel box, come in a 
similar container. The federal regu- 
lations regarding a bushel provide 
that 2150.42 cubic inches shall make 
up a bushel container and New York 
state has in its regulations followed 
the same dimensions. A bushel of 
potatoes in New York weigh 60 
pounds and other states for the most 
where legal weights are pre- 
geribed, have followed the same pro- 
vision on weight. 

A half bushel box of apples from 
the west contains 1075.21 cubic in- 
ches. Since the varieties of apples 
differ so in weight, there is no legal 
weight on apples in New York and a 
legal bushel is that of 2150.42 cubic 
inches. At the last meeting of the 
association of the state marketing 
officials recommendation was made 
that all states follow these bushel di- 
mensions for fruits and vegetables 
gold in containers and not ordinarily 
gold by the pound. 

On some cf the small markets 
there is a local method of selling po- 
tatoes and apples and where crates 
are abundant, the buyers and sellers 
get the habit of referring to the con- 
tainers as potato and apple crates. 
These vary considerably but, of 
course, are not standard unless they 
have the dimensions above or unless 
the products put into them corres- 
pond to the legal weights, when legal 
weights for a bushel are provided by 
the state law. 


Safe Blow Off Pressure 


At what pressure is it safe to open the 
blow-off valve on a boiler to clean the sedi- 
ment out?—[Subscriber. 

Since one does not always. know 
exactly how a boiler is going to act, 
the thing to do is to be on the safe 
side. Be sure that the fire is all 
drawn and that the pressure is below 
10 pounds gauge then it will be safe 
to proceed. If for any reason there 
should be an unduly large accumula- 
tion of foreign matter, it will gradu- 
ally blow out with no dangerous force. 
Most depositions of sediment will oc- 
cur in the waterlegs and along the 
lower part of the barrel, but some- 
times some becomes deposited on the 
crown sheet or is held by the tubes 
on the tube sheet. In either case, it 
May be necessary to have special pro- 
vision made for-cleaning in orden to 
prevent leakage. 





Metals are Impermeable 


[am working on a farm improvement prob- 
lem. Will air pass through common metals, 
such as sheet iron, tin and copper; or sheet 
iron coated with tin? Would this latter metal 
maintain a vacuum for a number of hours? 


so, how long?—[H. F. W., New York. 

To the best of my knowledge all 
metals are practically impermeable. 
They are so dense in their structure, 
that air has no possibility of getting 
through though even under heavy 
Pressure. Of course, sometimes tanks 
or other containers which are, pre- 


sumably air-tight, and which are filled 
With pressed air, seem to lose pressure, 
but eventually the leakage, if any, 
Must be through seams and joints 
rather than through the metal itself. 
A carefully made container will main- 
tain a vacuum for a very long period, 
Providing all openings are tightly and 
effectively closed.—[K. J. T. E. 


Good Rat or Mouse Trap 
FARMER'S WIFE, NEW YORK 
_An old home-made rat trap that has 
Siven considerable satisfaction con- 
Sists of nothing more or less than a 
Over 
€ top of the tub a heavy sheet of 
Paper is tightly drawn: and well se- 


— Fe 


= =a Sees 








satisfactory, being heavy enough to 
withstand the weight of a rat. In the 
very center the paper is slit at right 
angles making a cross. The idea is 
that the rat will attempt to cross the 
top of the barrel but on reaching the 
cut will be deposited down into the tub 
which is filled with water. To prevent 
the animal from crawling out, sharp 
nails are driven from the. outside 
pointing in and down around the top. 

Some folks stretch string or fine 
wire-across the paper surface in direct 
line with the slits. At the intersection 
of the two wires a small piece of 
cheese or bacon is fastened. As the 
rodent endeavors to reach the bait it 
steps on the paper which collapses de- 
positing the animal in the water below. 


Getting Rid of a Stump 


I have a large maple stump 30 inches in 
diameter and 80 feet from house. If I put 
enough dynamite under it to blow it out I 
am afraid of destruction to house. It has a 
6 inch rotted hole in center. Will I be safe 
to put two or three sticks of dynamite down 
in hole, say little below level of ground? This 
will shatter, break, and loosen up all contents 
and naturally ought to split said stump. It 
is about 18 feet from paved road. Will it hurt 
paving in your opinion? It is a question if I 
can burn it to below level of ground.—[G. P. 
S., Pennsylvania. \ 


I think there is no doubt but what 

properly placed charge of dynamite 
will be the most satisfactory method 
of getting rid of the stump that is 
bothering you. As you suggest, it 
would be unwise to blow it out com- 
pletely, but it should be possible to 
break it up so that the pieces could 
be easily and quickly removed with- 
out danger to the house or to the ad- 
jacent paving. Let me suggest that 
you write to the American institute of 
explosive manufacturers, New York 
city, and get their bulletins and ex- 
pert advice on just, exactly how to 
handle the dynamite.—[K. J. T. E. 


Durability of Green Timber 

That there 1s practically no differ- 
enee in the relative durability of green 
timber and seasoned timber when 
untreated and exposed to the weather 
and in contact with the ground, has 
been established by recent experi- 
ments conducted by the Forest prod- 
ucts laboratory in connection with the 
manufacture of poles, posts or ties. 
In the case of ties laid by the labora- 
tory in co-operation with the North- 
ern Pacific railway, the average life 
of seasoned ties was only one-tenth of 
a year longer than that of green ties. 
Measurements on poles made by the 


the same moisture content. This is 
the principal factor in determining 
the rate of decay of a stick of timber. 

Wood for interior construction, 
however, should be thoroughly seas- 
oned, otherwise it is likely not only 
to shrink to a serious extent but to 
decay before it seasons. , 








Problem of Hydraultics 


I want to pump water out of a “draw” and 
force it 300 feet up a ade that raises a 
little less than 20 feet in the 300 feet. I 
want to force the water through a 3-inch pipe 
and want as much volume as would run 
through he pve with 20-foot faH in the 300 
feet. What want to know is the size, ca- 
pacity, etc of rotary pump and the horse- 
power of engine to handle this much water. 
{[A. E. B. 

In this particular problem the fric- 
tion would be so small as to be prac- 
tically negligible. Water running freely 
through the pipe under the condition 
mentioned would flow on an average 
velocity of 18 feet per second, and 
since the cross section area is ap- 
proximately 1/20 of a square foot, the 
flow would be, on this basis, about 0.9 
of a cubic foot per second, or, about 
400 gallons per minute. If you get 
a single stage centrifugal pump with 
a section diameter of 5 inches, and a 
discharge diameter of 4 inches, and 
eperate it at 500 4.p.m., you will get 
the delivery that you desire. The 
horsepower required to operate the 
pump will be about six. 


Auxiliary Power Problem 


I have a problem on hand, relative to furn- 
ishing new auxiliary power for a water power 
grinding mill. Eighteen horse power is the 
need. Seven miles to haul coal is the prob- 
lem. Gas seems to be the only answer. What 
type of engine would you advise; a stationary 
single cylinder engine or four cylinder tractor 
type? Would have little, if any, need for the 
portable feature.—[B. N., Pennsylvania. 

I think you have arrived at the 
correct conclusion in your auxiliary 
pawer problem. Undoubtedly. gaso- 
line power will be the most economi- 
cal supplement for your water power. 
For the character of your work, I be- 
lieve that a single cylinder engine 
would be the simplest and most ef- 
fective, and would probably be more 
economical than the multi-cylinder 
type, for I do not see where you have 
any need for great speed. 

You might be interested in getting 
an engine of the Hvid type, which is 
somewhat similar to the Diesel en- 
gine. They are very economical of 
fuel, but they are rather heavy in 
construction, which is necessitated by 
the heavy compression pressures 
which are developed in their cylind- 


ers. . 









for unloading hay with 
Ges Engine, Cathe 
operated from load. _H, ick return drum and band 
St Mei feu” 

JOHN FARRELL & SON, Newton, Sussex County, N. J. 
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Special Offer 





W. T.Greathouse writes: 
“*Fence received ety » o 
saved $30.00 in buyi rom 
you."* Our new cut are 
way below others—an: 











Make Your Own Fertilizer 


mall Cost with 
WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS 


From i1to40 H.P. Also Bone 
Cutters, hand and power, 
for the poultrymen; grit and 
shell mills, farm feed mills, 
family grist mills, scrap 

cake mills. Send for ourcatalog. 
Wilson Bros.,Box 11 Easton,Pa; 
















er’s guide. Send for it now, 
wh. GALLOWAY CO. 
Booklet free. Highest 


Dept. 347 Waterloo. lowa 

PA | EN I ieesenens. Best —? 

romptness assured. 

WATSON E, COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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COMFORT AUTO TOP CO., 
1621G Ave., Phi n 
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We guarantee 


2812 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


: PRICES : , 
substantial re- so53 -8.75 32x4 -16.10 33x4%-22.15 im materials and 
ductions in the 30x13%—1065 33x44 -17.00 34x4%-23.20 workmanship. 
: 32x3%-13.50 34x44 -18.60 35x4%-24.05 . 
mae — 31x4 -14.75 82x4%-21.10 35x5 —26.50 aig ing bs 
rds. y pay or 8, miles 
list prices when 5 E N D N Oo M oO N E Y service and that 
= Writ d tell th i t ti dh t. . . 
—_ ~ buy _ Shipped C. oO. Retios a Bare a Poet ons “All Sees tea mileage is the 
liable merchan- non-skid tread : : 
Gee at these : ms basis of adjust- 
; . ment. 
j pices CHARLES TIRE CORPORATION 
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TOPE, Ee | 


Cost 
of FABRICS 


CORD TIRES| 


F Guaranteed 
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all Charles Cords to be 
free from defects 






CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CULVERT 








} pes | ut in PENCO Culverts— 
n 


and forget them! Made of genuine 
HAMPTON METAL—tust resisting, 
and lasts for YEARS. 


Will carry any road load. 
Three factories; quick deliveries, 
Easiest to handle; most economical to use. 





PENN METAL COMPANY 


110 First Street, Jorsey City, N. J. 
PENN METAL COMPANY 
25th and Wharton Sts. Philadelphia 





Write your nearest office 
for new PENCO Cul. 
vert Book and Prices 
Makers of PENCO 
etal Arches, 
Roofing, Siding, 
Ceiling, Lath. 










































® 
Have a FULL Silo 


Silos with ordinary roofs can only 
be filled with blower cutters within 
three or four feet of the top. When 
the silage settles there is a loss of 
five or six feet of Silo capacity. 
Glébe Silos with their extension roofs as- 
eure afullSilo. The nearly straight sides 
of the roof permit a full Silo, level at the 
top, after the silage has settled. Globes 
keep silage prime from top to bottom. 
Prices of Globe Silos back to 1917 levels. 
Write today tor catalog describing other 
exclusive features, and get 

particulars of special extra 

i for early orders. 


GLOBE SILO COMPANY 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. ¥. 
































ALUMINUM 


VACUUM BOTTLE 


Keeps het liquids 
het fer twenty-feur 





quality. 


etc., etc. 


By a fortunate purchase we are able to 
sell these at a price much below the 


usual price. 


Quart size only $1.75 
Pint size only 1.00 


Mailed postpaid 
This offer good for only 30 days 


Better order yours now. 


CEO. E. TAYLOR 


Bist St. and Fourth Ave., New York 


Keeps cold liquids 
cold fer three days 


Made of highly 
polished alumi- 
num, with glass 
container of good 


Essential tor 
automobile trips, 
for picinic for 
farmers working 
in the fields, for 
school lunches, 
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Many Ways With Farm Live Stock 
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Supplying Lime to Poultry 

The value of lime in the poultry ra- 
tion is something of which extensive 
poultry raisers are very mindful. 
Lime may be supplied more readily 
by using oyster shells than by attempt- 
ing the use of soft limestone grit to 
furnish both lime and a grinding sur- 
face. Clam and mussel shells serve 
the same purpose having quite the 
same analysis as oyster shells. In 
sections east of the Mississippi River 
oyster shells are invariably cheaper 
while clam shells are more reasonable 
in price in the western states. 

Oyster shells are most conveniently 
kept in an open hopper before both 
hens and growing stock at all times. 
The larger and coarse size shell is rec- 
ommended for laying hens while the 
more finely ground product is prefer- 
able for baby chicks and growing 
stock. Oyster shells provide most of 
the lime used in making egg shells by 
the layers. Growing chicks assimilate 
and use some of this lime in the grow- 
ing process, building bone and muscle. 

Laying hens will invariably eat from 
one to two pounds of oyster shell in a 
year. The low price of this product 
makes the expense of this feed very 
small, especially so in comparison to 
the importance in the ration. Lack of 
oyster shells will show up rapidly in 
the presence of soft shell eggs in the 
nest. Lime may be supplied more 
rapidly than thru the shell if this con- 
dition becomes serious by dissolving 
unslaked lime in water, supplying the 
clear skimmed liquid directly to the 
fowls. 

The amount of oyster shell neces- 
sary for a flock depends greatly on the 
nature of the soil. In regions where 
fowls have good range and where the 
soil is limestone, it has been found 
that not as much shell is necessary as 
in sections where range is limited and 
the soil contains no limestone. 

The use of ground bone in some 
regions may be more economical than 
any other material. Bone contains 
phosphate of lime which will supply 
sufficient elements in the poultry ra- 
tion. Ground bone may be prepared 
by farmers, small grinding machinery 
being on the market for that purpose. 
Bones are more easily ground when 
thoroughly dry, fresh bones clogging 
the grinding plates necessitating con- 
tinual cleaning. 


Buttermilk for Layers 

Although butermilk in dry or semi- 
solid form is considered indispensable 
in a successful rearing of poultry, its 
benefit may be carried a step beyond. 
Successful layers must be raised prop- 
erly but after they have been brought 
to the production stage, their efficiency 
in production depends on the manage- 
ment and ration. A championship 
cow in the hands of a poor feeder will 
not produce efficiently. The same 
holds true with poultry. 

The value of buttermilk in the ra- 
tion of the laying hen has been 
demonstrated to be quite indispensable 
Practical poultrymen corroborate the 
finding of the various experiment sta- 
tions in the use of buttermilk. Care- 
fully supervised trials at Purdue uni- 
versity show that by the use of but- 
termilk, production was increased 
three-fold. Hens fed no buttermilk 
over a definite period laid 56 eggs 
each. Those fed liquid buttermilk 
produced 165 eggs each. A third pen 
was fed a ration a part of which was 
made up of dried buttermilk and the 
production in this case raised to 189 


‘eggs each. 


Jersey Black Giants Satisfy 
Jersey Black Giants will make more 
weight in four to eight months than 
any other f wl I ever saw, writes E. 
M. Rockefeller of Columbia county, 
N. Y. In his experience Black Giants 
require an abuudance of range which 
will enable the birds to develop more 
quickly on less feed than any other 
breed. On the average pullets will 
weigh about 10 pounds at 10 months 
of age while cockerels average about 
12 pounds as early as eight months. 
Mr. Rockefeller uses a simple feed 
that a farmer would use for his barn- 
yard flock having plenty of scratch 
grain handy. For egg fertility, how- 
ever, he feels that an abundance of 
cattle beets and sprouted oats as well 
as a little raw meat is vital. For egg 
laying the Black Giant may be con- 
sidered a very good utility bird, laying 
large uniform brown eggs. The birds 














stand weather remarkably well. The 





young chicks are rugged and able to 
withstand adverse conditions better 
than the youngsters of many other 
breeds. 

In general, Mr. Rockefeller says, 
“The Jersey Black Giants are a good 
meat and egg proposition. For capon- 
izing there are none better. As a 
business proposition I am unable to 
meet the demand for eggs and stock.” 


Roup in Baby Chicks 


Reports have been made that roup 
has been attacking baby chicks to a 
considerable extent this spring. It has 
not been thought, up to this time, that 
baby chicks were subject to this dis- 
ease but that’ only mature fowls were 
attacked. According to the Ohio col- 
lege of agriculture, it is perfectly pos- 
sible for baby chicks to have roup. 
The infection is caused by the inter- 
mingling of diseased mature birds and 
young stock. Poultrymen who have 
extensive plants may well take pre- 
cautions seriously. It may be unwise 
for the person who attends the baby 
chicks to come in contact with the ma- 
ture birds. 

A remedy for roup among young 
birds consists in dissolving 30 grains 
sulpho-carbolate tablets in a quart of 
water. Most druggists keep these tab- 
lets. The solution is given the birds 
once a week in place of drinking 
water. 











Our Veterinary Advisor 








Cow Loses Vitality 


I have a three-year-old heifer, the grand- 
pe eo of a holstein champion. She fresh- 
ened about a month ago. Since then she has 
been getting very poor. She eats her grain 
all right but simply noses over her hay eating 
only a small portion. She is hide bound and 
her eyes are very dull. However, she sweats 
at the nose and her horns feel warm but not 
as_ warm as other cows. She has no cough 
and her bowels are normal. Her hair has a 
dull and dead appearance. She chews her 
cud all right. en she freshened last year 
she gave 8 or 9 quarts but this year she does 
not give over 4 or 5 to a milking. I am feed- 
ing her half and half ground corn and oats 
twice a day, hay in the morning and oats 
on the straw and peas at night. have also 
been feeding a prepared regulator with the 
grain. I have handled more or less cattle all 
my life but have never seen one like this be- 
sere —Ukemer H. Bonesteel, Hamilton county, 


The ration you are feeding is not a 
balanced one and therefore cannot be 
expected to give satisfaction. Add to 
this ration of corn and oats a similar 
amount half and half of oil meal and 
gluten feed. If you are unable to get 
gluten, buckwheat mids may be sub- 
stituted. Feed approximately one 
pound of grain to every 3% pounds 
milk produced. If you were to sub- 
stitute good clean hay, either timothy, 
clover or alfalfa, without a doubt, you 
will find your cow relishing her for- 
age. There is no reason why a well 
bred cow at three years of age and 
that is of good breeding, should not 
be producing profitably. - The ration 
has. contained an overabundance of 
carbohydrate with a corresponding 
lack of protein. 

If this change in the ration does not 
create a response at the pail, it may 
be that some internal difficulty is the 
cause. It may be that your animal is 
developing tuberculosis in one form 
or another. On that score, a veterin- 
arian should be consulted and a test 
made. 


Treating Horse’s Cough 

One of our large horses contracted dis- 
temper a year ago this last winter. As a re- 
sult, he still coughs regularly. Would you 
lease advise a remedy for this defect?—[R. 

. McDowell, Mercer county, Pa. 

Coughs are only a symptom of 
some abnormal condition such as 
heaves, sore throat, or bronchitis. If 
it is only a common cough, you may 
have the following prescription com- 
pounded at your local pharmacy: am- 
monia carb, 2 drachms; syr. squills, 1 
ounce; syr. wild cherry, 1 ounce; oil 
tar, % ounce; syr. simp. qs. ad, 16 
ounces. Administer % ounce, four 
times a day. 





Broody Hens—At this time of year 
many hens become broody. Often 
nests are found and the eggs mixed in 
with the day’s collection. If the eggs 
are questionable either candle them 
before selling, or keep them for your 
own family use. Don’t run the risk of 
losing a good customer by selling egg® 
of doubtful reputation. 


Rats, Mice, Gophers—in fact all 


covery, is a fluid, true 
to humans, poultry, stock. 





Roden 

Sets up burning fever. The pests 

communicate it to others, 

hunting air and water, Deria] 
up in sealed bottles, thy 


safe, sanitary method to overcome thes 


YOU CAN CET YOURS FREE 


Send $1.00 today 
rency, M. O. Checks, etc.) and we will 
return mail, postpaid, two regular, 
ed (double strength) $1.00 bottle 
of Imperial Virus. Use one to rid y 
place of these pests, and sell the other to 
free, 


Special inducements to represent us. 

If more convenient, send no mone 
your name and address to Imperial 
Dept. 464, 2110 Grand Ave., Kan. 
Pay postman $1.00 and few 
cents postage when two bottles arrive, 
Guaranteed to do the work to your entire 
satisfaction within 30 days, or your $1. 
will be cheerfully refunded. 








ARE YOU 
THE MAN 
WE WANT? 


We still have a number of 
counties open in which we wish 
to appoint county salesmen with- 
in the next two weeks. 

If you would like to earn $6 
to $12 per day in pleasant and 
healthful work driving around 
and securing new and renewal 
subscriptions for American Agri- 
culturist, we have a wonderful 
proposition for you. 
selling experience 
desirable but not necessary if you 
have a moderate amount of con- 
fidence in yourself and a greater 
amount of confidence 
value of the American Agricul- 
turist to the farmers of your state. 
We know that American Agri- 
culturist is worth many times the 
price to every farmer and if you 
are able to talk enthusiastically 
from the bottom of your heart 
about the good old A.A. to other 
farmers, you are the man we want. 

We are appointing salesmen every 
day for counties that are open so that 
it is important for you to act prompt- 
ly in order to be sure that you can 
get the territory you would like 
before someone beats you to it. 


Remember the people who amount 
to anything in this world are those 
who can appreciate a real opportunity 
when they see itand thenact. This is 
a real opportunity for you. Act now. 


Full particulars sent free on request. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Ave., 
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Fight the Fly Pest 
EDGAR W. COOLEY 

Kill the wintered-over fly. A fe- 
male fly killed in April or May will 
make nearly six billions fewer flies 
in September. The rapidity with 
which flies multiply is amazing. One 
wintered-over female fly on April 1 
will, if unmolested, produce a progeny 
py September 10 of 5,598,720,000,000, 
according to the calculation of Dr. 
Howard, chief entomologist at Wash- 
ington, D. C. If every wintered-over 
fly were killed when it first appeared 
in the spring the fly menace would 
soon be solved. To kill one fly early 
in the season is as effective as killing 
millions in midsummer. 

Fly time is upon us. Already..the 
wintered-over flies are making their 
appearance. They will soon be rapidly 
increasing. We must begin now to 
fight the. fly. We must not let one 
escape if we can help it. Mankind 
has no more deadly enemy than the 
fly. They kill thousands of people 
every year. Most of the victims are 
little children. Typhoid fever, chol- 
era, dysentery, summer complaint, tu- 
berculosis and other intestinal dis- 
eases may be spread by germs carried 
by the fly. 

It is better to prevent sickness than 
to wait until the disease has been 
contracted and then attempt to cure 
it. It is safer and easier to keep flies 
out of our homes by proper screening, 
by trapping flies and by destroying 
their breeding places than to get them 
out when they once are in. In ex- 
terminating the fly, the first and most 
important step is to get rid of its 
breeding place. The manure pile is 
the most prolific source of the fly 
nuisance. In this they are born, on it 
they feed, over it they crawl as fully 
matured flies. 

Flies Indicate Filth 

Manure should never be left to stand 
ina pile. It leachés away; loses its 
value as fertilizer; provides breeding 
places for flies. 

Wherever you find flies you will find 
filth, The garbage can or swill bar- 
rel should be kept covered. A pig 
pen should be kept dry and clean and 
the stable whitewashed. Food should 
not be left exposed. Milk should .be 
kept covered. We should keep our 
premises clean. We should screen 
our homes and _ business buildings. 
We must destroy the breeding places 
of the fly; and we must starve him. 
We should organize against the fly, 
just as we would organize against an 
invading army. 





State Holstein Men to Meet 


A meeting of all state Holstein 
Friesian associations has been called 
for Monday, June 5th. This is also 
the opening day of the big dairy show 
which is held in connection with the 
annual meeting and sale of the Hol- 
stein Friesian association of America 
at Kansas City. 

The main object of the meeting 
and the program which has been ar- 
ranged is to unify the efforts of all 
the state associations in the standard 
departments of extension work. An 
effort is being made to provide means 
for more effective extension work 
through county associations. The 
meeting will be featured with open 
discussion of the problems of state 
and county association work. The 
plan of work as it operates in Ohio 
and New Jersey have an important 
Place in the program. 


From Whole to Skimmed 


When calves are two weeks old the 
change from whole to skimmilk is 
started. By substituting a pound of 
skimmilk for a pound of whole milk 
each day the substitution will be com- 
Plete in from 10 to 12 days, depend- 
ing on the quantity of whole milk pre- 
‘iously fed. From the beginning of 
the third week each calf may be given 
10 to 12 pounds of skimmilk daily in 
two feeds, depending upon its size and 
appetite. In the fourth week the 
skimmilk is increased one pound, in 
the fifth week another pound, and so 
increased by a pound a week until 
the calf is consuming from 18 to 20 
Pounds a day. Do not feed above 
this amount. 

Now as for the grain. The calf is 
taught to eat a little grain in its second 
or third week. It can be started by 





_ Tubbing a little dry meal over the end 


its nose, Corn meal or chopped 


“rerushed oats or linseed meal is ex- 
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' great deal of time, frequent stirring 
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ceHent for this purpose. A grain mix- 
ture consisting of ground oats, 3 parts 
cornmeal, 3 parts; linseed meal, 1 part; 
and wheat bran, 1 part; is very ap- 
petizing to a calf and in connection 
with skimmilk gives steady growth and 
fine thrift. 

The start is made by giving an ounce 
or two to the four-weeks-old calf and 
gradually increasing until two pounds 
are daily fed the pasture-raised calf 
at six months of age. This same mix- 
ture may be used right on after milk 
has been discontinued when the calf 
is five or six months old. In winter 
calves between six and nine months 
old may be fed daily three pounds of 
grain; those between nine and 12 
months 3% pounds daily. Yearlings 
should have four pounds daily and 
those 18 months old six pounds. 


Milk in Warm Weather 


With the beginning of warm weath- 
er the dairyman is called upon to use 
greater care in handling his milk that 
goes into the fluid trade. Investiga- 
tions conducted by the Geneva, N. Y., 
station show that milk that is not im- 
mediately cooled upon being drawn 
from the cow after a few hours will 
soon have a bacteria count that is 
astounding. The cooling process, it is 
found, must take place within the first 
two hours to have a real effect in 
maintaining a low bacteria count. 

In order to obtain the desired tem- 
perature, two methods are recom- 
mendable: The use of water piped 
from a cold spring to the milk house, 
or ice. The use of the spring is a 
practice that is found very satisfactory 
and quite inexpensive. However, 
both in using ice and spring water, 
dairymen must consider the factor 
that has meant much to milk produc- 
ers in the past. Though the water in 
the trough about the milk can may be 
ice cold, if it is only one foot deep, 
while the can is full of milk, the cool- 
ing effect will not be felt. The water 
must be as deep as the milk. In fact 
that is not far enough. The milk must 
be stirred as each fresh milking is 
added in order that the cooled milk 
and the fresh milk may be thoroughly 
mixed. Stirring is necessary as milk 
is a poor conductor of heat. It has 
been demonstrated that where the 
surrounding cooling water was very 
shallow and the can filled to capacity, 
sweet milk will be in the bottom of 
the can and sour milk in the top. 





Speeding Butter Formation 


We. are milking seven cows at present, 
churning some of the cream. wish you 
would advise me as to the handling of cream 
so that it will not be necessary to churn 2% 
hours or more before butter appears. I would 
like to know when cream is just right for 
churning.—A Subscriber. 

It is the experience of ks making 
butter on the farm that cream con- 
taining 30 to 40% butterfat is most 
satisfactory for easy churning. Thin 
cream is often the cause of difficult 
churning especially when it contains 
less than 25% butterfat. Sometimes 
it is necessary to churn cream with 
a low percentage of butterfat but this 
is generally at the expense of time 
and the quality of the butter. On 
the other hand if cream is too rich 
in butterfat it will adhere to the sides 
of the churn. This also makes churn- 
ing difficult. Ripe or sour cream is 
less viscous and therefore churns 
more easily. 

If cream is to be kept sweet and 
free from bacterial action it is de- 
sirable to keep it cool, holding it as 
near fifty degrees as possible. An 
accurate and reliable thermometer 
used intelligently is a great asset in 
butter making. Before churning, 
however, cream should be ripened. 
A temperature of 65 degrees to 70 
degrees favors the growth of bacteria 
which produce desirable flavors in the 
cream. Some farmers use artificial 
starters with great success. During 
the ripening, which does not take a 


insures uniformity of quality. 

In pouring the cream into the churn 
it is recommendable to strain it 
through a wire gauze which tends 
to break up or remove ¢he curd par- 
ticles. The temperature that has 
been found most satisfactory for rapid 
formation of butter ranges between 
52 and 62 degrees although this may 
change slightly with the season. By 
using a thermometer and observing 
the result of a few churnings the but- 


rity! 









.. The amount of cream in the churn 
has been known to d the forma- 
tion of butter due to the fact that in- 
sufficient agitation has been created. 
Churning functions best when the 
barrel or cradle is one-half full or 
less The greatest possible agitation 
is desirable. Speed does not mean 
agitition. Just before the cream 
breaks it is very thick and adhered 
to the walls of the churn, at which 
time it is well to reduce the speed. 





Pennsylvannia Milk ,Notes 
CLARENCE DEAN 

It has been my pleasure and privi- 
lege to investigate for American Ag- 
riculturist the handling of milk for 
the Pittsburgh market. Prices for 
the month of May have been uniform- 
ly the same as for April. This sit- 
uation is somewhat different from 
prices received in other large centers 
of consumption. 

The handling of*milk is quite dif- 
ferent from years ago. It was the 
custom for distributors, and they 
were numerous, to line yp the long 
milk station platforms in Pittsburgh 
to wait for their shipment of milk 
from farmers of western Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Ohio. Today the 
small milk dealers have nearly all 
disappeared. Less than a dozen big 
dealers handle the greater part of the 
Pittsburgh supply. Milk is now ship- 
ped in refrigerator cars to city bot- 
tling plants from where it is deliv- 
ered in pint and quart bottles to the 
consumer, 







'$ FULLNEST NUTRO 
“A pertect Buttermilk Grewing Mash’’ 

For ten years this 15 ingredienf mash has been 
the standard Growing Mash of thousands of suc- 
cessful poultrymen. It is not made from cheap mill 
byproducts—But is made from wholesome ground 
meals, meat scraps, and dried buttermilk. Not ovet~ 
priced, but guaranteed satisfactory, or money back. 

Write for ‘“‘ALLEN’S Latest Bulletin,” “1922 Poul- 
try Profits,’’ and price list if your dealer does not 
handle “ALLEN’S FULL-NEST FOODS.” 


ALLEN MILLING COMPANY 
Box 544 Niagara Felis, & ¥, 










Skims warm or cold milk. 
from picture which shows larger ca- | 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. {J 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 7062 Bainbridgo 
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Guarantee Ca‘ , 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS From 


Pittsbargh §70 
1807 Cakiand A » Ke iseourt 
1807 Empire Bullding. Pitteburah, Ponnevivenla 












Cataract, Wis. 





Feed 
International 


Dairy—to any point in 





“ Read These Statements 
MADE BY .COW-TESTING AUTHORITIES 


will give decidedly better results during winter months 
ne fed grain during summer.—E. E. Schroeder, Marshfield, Wis. 


As our standard of production rises, summer feeding will become 
a common practice.—Vernon Sorenson, Hillsboro, Wis. March 13, 1922 

xtra gain in milk will repay the cost of grain feed on grass 
aa in many cases will double the returns.—Anthony Sousek, 


The extra amount of milk produced will pay for the grain fed dur- 
ing the summer.—Nander M, Nelson, Fredonia, Wis, 
Space Prevents Printing Scores of Similar Opinions 
INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FEEDS Will Pay You $10.00 to 
$20.00 More Profit Per Ton Than Grain 


A milk increase of 2 to 4 quarts daily is guaranteed from use of 
INTERNATIONAL Dairy Feeds. 

International Minnesota Molasses Dairy costs less than grain and 
is worth $10.00 more per ton for dairy use. 

International Special Molasses Dairy is worth $15.00 per ton above 

corn, oats and barley for dairy use. 

F E ED Ask Your Local Dealer—If he cannot supply you, we will pay 
freight and ship minimum car, 20 tons, terms cash when car arrives, 
at price $30 per ton on Special Dairy, $25 per ton on Minnesota 
Minnesota, Wisconsin or Illinois. Ohio chip- 
ment add $3 per ton; New York and Pennsylvania shipment add $4.50 
per ton. These prices guaranteed ten days only. Order NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


That Grain Feeding With Pasture 
Pays D-A-I-R-Y:M-E-N 







March 14, 1923 






March 13, 1922 







March 15, 1922 






















One-Quart Aluminum Vacuum Bottle 


WITHOUT EXPENSE TO YOU! 
FOR THE NEXT THIRTY DAYS ONLY 


All you do is to send us only three subscrip- 

































tions at $1.00 each. Every home should have 
one or more of these wonderfully useful vacuum 
bottles that have the unique quality of keeping 
hot liquids hot for twenty-four hours or cold liq- 
uids cold for three days. One of these bottles is 
indispensable for picnic lunches, for any farmer 
working in his field, for automobile trips, for 
school children’s lunches, and for many other 
purposes too numerous to mention. 


We have been fortunate in séturing a vacuum 
bottle that is made of highly polished aluminum 
and with a glass container of good quality. If 
you were to pay several dollars for this, you 
would feel tickled to death with the bargain, but 
by reason of a large purchase, we are able to give 
one of these quart bottles absolutely free, post- 
paid, to every reader who sends three new or re- 
newal subscriptions at $1.00 each. We guaran- 
tee you will be delighted with this exceptionally 
useful reward. A Pint Size Vacuuff Bottle will 
be given for only two yearly subscriptions, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 











=SLUG SHOT= 


Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 Years 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America 
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/Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, 
Trees and Shrubs ioe me a Put up Rd popular 
i or free pam 
fo. B. HAMMOND, New 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


— 





80° MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 


day-old chicks and eggs our advertisers, and 
hatching of same by our subscribers, 
I paper cannot guaran’ 6a. 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 


BLACK JERSEY GIANTS—Large birds Ye 
flesh. Direct descendants of the originator’s. 8 
limited. and ba 
chicks free. SUNFLO Pou. LTRY 
YARDS, Box A, Oceanport, New 





Jersey. 
CHICKS—from our record egg producing Anconas 
and English Leghorns now reduced to new low prices. 
Champion one strains. Wholesale prices to everybody. 
PROGRESSIVE POULTRY FARMS, Box K, Holland, 
Michigan 





EGG-CASES—fillers, flats, 
crates. Quality pgeaes. 
ARD EGG CASE COMPANY, No. 60 

New York 


carton, vn me yt poweey 
Prices reducec 

AA, Wat ath 
street, 








FRESH BARRED ROCK hatching or eating eggs. 





Evenly graded. $.05 apiece. Well packed (Park’s 
strain). BERTHA CUDDEBACK, Benson St. Skan- 
eateles, N. Y 

Were PLYMOUTH ROCK -_ for hatching 
$1.25 per 15; $2.25 per 30; $3.50 00 per 
100; delivered. Jos. G. KENNEL. fe B, Penna. 
BABY CHIC KS from our form hatchery. Strong. 
vigorous. Get our attractive ces before you order. 
Do it now. PIELL BROTH ERS. Pittstown, N. J. 





&. Cc WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS, $20.00 
100, paid. Free circular. BUNGALOW 
ULTRY ran. Monmouth Jct., New Jersey. 





Li i, A a OO ose $3. 00 15; $3.50 
100. Hens $4.00 each; Trios $12.00. 
aNwa’ a CORWIN, Newburg, A 3, N. Y. 


~ CHICKS BY PARCEL Post. < 0. D. Guscentoce, 
x 





2,000 miles. Bargains. ar cata. free 
26, C. M. LAUVER, Sica Heterville, Pa. 
TEN AND TWELVE week pullets. Standard varie- 
Best . strains. FOREST FARM, Rockaway, 
New Jersey. 





PRICES “LOW Baby “Chicks and Hatching Eggs. 
EMPIRE HATCHERY, Seward, N. Y. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN duck oe f oe $1.50 postpaid. 
RUPRACHT BROS., Pulaski, - 


es PERFECT PEKINS, Box P, Islip, N. 








= Market et Place=: 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


461 Feorth Avs., New York City 
















BERRY, 


dewbery, loganberry, 


asparagus, fr! 


onion, 


bury bells, 
shasta daisy, 


salpiglossis, 


VEGETABLE 
Leading varieties strawberry, 
goose be! 
hubarb, 


cabbage, cauliflower, 


AND FLOWER —— 


lan 
canna, 
holyhock, columbine, foxglove, 
anchusa, dephinium, gailYardia, hibiscus, 
and other perennial flower 
pansy, ageratum, snapdragon, Japanese p 
larkspur, firebrush, petunia, phiox, portuisca, “calvin. 
verbena, « scabiosa, 
annual flower plants; roses and shrubs. Catalog free. 


adish, 
tomato, celery, 
pepper, and sweet 
gladiolus, and 
canter- 


~ yg — 


zin and other 











HARRY D. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 
CABBAGE, Cauliflower and Tomato i veld 
. (Seven or eight million) Copenhage: 
| All Head, Succession, Surehead, Flat, Dutch, Daniah 
| Ballhead, Savoy, Red 


Cabbage and 14 other varie- 
ties of cabbage plants $1.80 per 1000. Re-rooted 


OUR HELP BUREAU 








MALE HEDP WANTED 





like to earn 


new and rene 


sions. Address 


culturist, 


and healthful 


ee at Veg 
461—4th Avenue, 


COUNTY gy -- 7 WANTED—if you would 
per day in pleasant 
driving sreend and securing 
riptions for the good old A. A., 
write us for territory at once. We,make Mberal allow- 
ance for your personal ous besides big commis- 


six to twelve dollars 


wal su 


are of 
New 


York City. 


American Agri- 





wi wish to 


DO YOU NEED HELP? We have many abie-bod 
jed Jewish young men, with and without experience, 
If you need a good, 


work on f 


—_ = ~~ agency, an 
harge employee. 
aGaicuirdnaL SOCIETY, 173 Second 


yer 


Ave., New 








plants $2.00 per 1000, 500 $1.30. Snowball Cauli- 

flower (500,000) $4.00 per 1000, Re-rooted $5.00 per SALESMEN—with or without experience to call 
1000; 500 $3.25; 300 $2.25; 200 $1.75; 100 $1.00. upon our old established trade and to open up new 
Tomato nts (a million) Earliana, Bonny Best, territory, city or county. Over 400 products. Things 
Chalk’s el, Matchless, Stone, k $2.50 per for the home farm or auto. Quick? sales. Large 
1000; 500 $1.50. Price list free. No business done profits. Frequent repeat. orders. Complete information 
on Sunday. F. W. ROC © & SONS, Chester, first lefter. E E. C. HARLEY COMPANY, De- 
New Jersey. partment ¢, Dayton, Ohio. 

CABBAGE PLANTS—Ready, field grown $2.00 per FARMERS get U. 8. Government jobs. Hundreds 
1000; 500 $1.25. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston openings. $90—$190 month. Men—women over 17. 
Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen Glory, Steady work. Common education sufficient. Write 
Head Early, Succession, Surehead. Tomato plants, immediately for free list positions. FRANKLIN IN- 
field grown, ready May 20th, Earliana, Chalk’s Jewel STITUTE, Dept. E 34 Rochester, N. Y. 

Bonny a John Baer, acces. — Ren — 

} 000. 500 . o business done or SELL auto and tractor oils, gear grease, paint 
Sunday. FB. W. ROCHBLLE & SONS, Chester, | and specialties, All or spare time. Sample free. 
New Jersey Should have car or rig. Write for the money making 





plants right from the grower. 

; f ; 1000 $6.00; 5000 $25. 
this ad 
Heywood & Klimovich. Cen- 


postpaid. Order from 
will not appear again. 
tral Square, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Senator Dunlap, $800 to 
00.0 ; none better at any price 


fresh dug 
At reduced prices, 
0 ; 


and save time as it 





MILLONS FINE FIELD grown cabs 
1000, $2.2 


plants 500, $1.25; 


Kexprommed 98 5000, 
$2.75 


: yeh 
cash. Well packed shipped 


positively guaranteed. 
Franklin, Va. 


TIDEWATER PLANT CO., 


25 : 
$75.50. 
id. a 10,000, $ 


end teem 
5000, $10 


anywhere, satisfaction 








SWEET POTATO plants, certified, Nancy Halls, 
Big STEM JERSEYS, 300 $1.25; a $2.00; 1000 $3.00 
postpaid; 10,000 express -00. T. COUNCILL 
& SONS, Franklin, Va. 

4,000,000 SWEET POTATO posy § @ $1.50 per 
1000. Varieties, Yellow Jersey, Big Leaf, Gold Skin, 
Up River and Red Nansemon. C. BE. BROWN, 


Bridgeville, Del. 





Eggs, ducklings. Catalog. 
FOR SALE—Fantail pigeons. ROBERT COURT, 
Groton, N. Y. 





SWINE 


PIGS FOR SALE—Retter pigs for the same money. 
Cold Spring Farm pigs have always had this reputa- 
tion, bred from selected Big Types giving the deep 
barrel. and broad frame for you te put pork on. 
Cold Spring Farm pigs are a guarantee you ag: 
the 'y too common scrub pig. Berkshire and York- 
Yorkshire cross. Can ship 
31—6 to 7 weeks old, 





on 
-_ cross, Chester and 
of the following lots 





$6.50 ih; 26—8 to 9 weeks old, $7.00 each; 22—10 
weeks “old. extra fine, our choicest stock, 7.50 each. 
Cc @. . at your station for your approval. No 
charge for crating. Our guarantee: Feed 30 days, 
if not satisfied return to us and we will return your 
money. COLD SPRING FARM, P. Box 74, 
Dedham, Mass. 

155 PIGS FOR SALE—Yorkshire and Chester 
crossed, and Chester and Berkshire crossed. hese 


are all large growthy pigs; weaned and eating pigs. 


7 weeks old $5.75 each; 8 weeks old pigs, $6 each; 
9 to-10 weeks old, $6.50 each. 25 Black Berkshire, 
8 weeks old, $7 each. I crate and a ww Fs 


of the abeve lots to your approval C 

r pigs when you can bay pigs like these? 

Wavten LUX, 888 Salem S8t., Woburn, Mass. 
x 86. 


Extra on pigs 


~puRoc SWINE, the hog that is op 


from Pathfinder dams and Taxpayer sire, 
hog with heavy bone. Walts top col - also 
you want good hogs write us. D. H. TOWNSEND 


AND SONS, Interlaken, N. 
REGISTERED—DBic type 0. I. C 

Silver strain. The best of breeding; 

isfactory. GEO. M. RUPRACHT, Mallory, 





pigs. The L. B. 
guaranteed sat- 
N. &, 





BERKSHIRES of Harpending Highwood strain— 
typy vigorous young stock of both sexes for sale, 
price right. LOU Is cU LLINGS, Pavilion, N. Y. 
HAMPSHIRE_ PIGS for > June “delivery, Defender, 
Messenger and Pershing breeding. Write CLARENCE 

RB. DICE, Chambersburg, Pa., R. 8 
By - ved bh mag ING BOARS by sons of 
Orion Sensation; price eee 
RAL Ww ILSON, Bloomvilie, Ohio 











Scissors 
$15 up. 








>. Champion ; stock, gilts and 


weanlings. ALN, Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 





“REGI STERED 0. 1 


Cc. and Chester White pigs, 
age bred sows. E. P. Y. 


ROGERS, Wayville, N 


“pu ROC PIGS $10 Ped. SERENO WEEKS, De 
Graff, O. 











mit ADIO 
RADIO! RADIO! RADIO! 

We have your every radio need. Get in touch 
with us before you buy. We carry full line of all 
parts from piece of wire to amplifier for your 
ao. Also tools of every degeription for building 
outfits. Complete radio sets $15 to $300. General 
instruction books and working plans 25 cents to 


$1 complete instructive catalog 50 cents. All goods 


C.0.D. parcel post TN 7 30 years. Write us 
for full details today. MA ATTAN HARDWARE 

OOL CORPORATION, ir. Third Ave., New York 
City 





TOB ACCO 





TOBAC © O—Natural 
fine smoking, 6 ie. $1. 
$1.50. Pay for tobacco 
FARMERS’ EXC RANGE, 


leaf, three years old. 
—- oe Geom, 6 Iba. 
and pos when received. 
119. 7. Jawesville, Ky. 


TORACCO—Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking, 
Tbs. $2.25: Rich mellow hand selected chewing 3 





a 





Extra | 





SWEET POTATOES and cabbage plants, post- 
> $3.50. 


paid, 300 $1. 
Lancaster, Pa., Route 


WILLIAM REDCAY, 





cane sas PLANTS: One pilin Danish. THOS. 
G. ASHMEAD, Williamson, N. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 





AIREDALE DOGS—Ladies’ 
most wonderful dog. Great watch, 


panion and guard; 


stock, 
will do. Does it_ better. 
farmers’ prices. Descriptive 


rat and hunting dog—does anything any 
Thoroughbred puppies at 
. A. 


SPRAGUE, Maywood, III. 


and children’s com- 
dog 


circulars free. 








terms. THE IVISON COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. . 





FIREMEN, 


$250. 
Brooklyn, N. 


their homes—EVERYW 
RAIL 


BRAKEMEN, for 


al ASSOCIATION, 


railroads” nearest 
YHERE; beginners $150, 


later 
Desk W16, 





vacancies. 
FRANKLIN 
N. Y. 


a =‘. EXPERTS. 


while 


k arn 
INSTITUTE, Dept. E 


Hundreds 
earning. Write 
413, Rochester, 





__ SITUATIONS 


WANTED—MALE 





number, 
destination. 


FARM manne. Laborers, : ee 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR PAGENCY, 
153 Bowery, New York. 


Established 


ree 2 in any 
id to 


in 1907. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 





BECOME EXPERT MILLINERS. 
Earn while learning. Sa 


mple lessons free. Write im- 


$125 month. 





arn 
F BA ANKLIN 


modiately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. E 835, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
OMe GIRLS —Leere dress designing. $35 8 


while earning. 
INSTITUTE, Dept. 


Sample lessons free. 
E-542, 


Rochester, 





AGENTS WANTED 





utensils. Sam 
co., Dept. 14 
HOSIERY, 
Ban shopping 





OMY SALES CO,, 


AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. 
& patent patch for instantly 


mendir 
wle packare free. 

0, Amsterdam, N. ¥. 

APRONS, 
bags, novelties, etc. 

Dept. 107, 


ig leaks 
LL 





house dresses, 
Write for catalog. 


Sell Mendets, 
in all 
ETTE MFG. 


white goods, 


Boston, Mass. 








oy Lg ge A AR RK - AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plan is a 

rea 0 ’ . 1 <> 

list. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y. i” at ete case offer. HO-RO-CO. 
FLEMISH GIANT a ad and black four 


months stock, $5.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Plain, New | Tork. 


pair—8 
MAPLE. “aILL FARM, Fort 


mos. $4.00 each. 





~ DON'T. lea ad a ‘3 dos’s life all summer driving cows 





an English Shepherd will go for stock alone. Pups at 
reduced price for short time. GEO. BOORMAN, 
Marathon, New York. 

AIREDALE PUPS apd grown dogs on approval. 
None better. Registered stock. —~cecen E. G. 
CLOUGH, Greenland, New Hampshire. 





WILSONA RABBITRY for Flemish Giant breed- 
black grey and steel grey. 
WILSON, Marion, N. Y. 


ing does, 
T. A. 


FINE LOT THOROU GHBRED 


Write wants. 


~ Collie Pups now 
males. 





ready. Spayed females and ARCADIA 

FABMS, Bally, Penna. 
~ FIV E months old Collie Shepherd pups. Natural 
Write for prices. Box 126, Edmeston, 


heeldrivers. 
x. 3. 





PEDIGREED Columbian white collie pups, 


sables, 


WOMEN’S WANTS 





EC 


HOUSE DRESSES, 
SONOMY SALES CO., Boston, 


send $1 for sample house ‘dress. 
Mass. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





10 cattle, 
good assured 


several towns; 


AGED OWNER sacrifices 112 acres, horses, poultry, 
tools, vehicles, vegetables, crops, included; 


income from 200-bbl. 


and dairy herd; estimated 100,000 ft. timber; handy 


60 acres loam tillage; 


apples, plums; 8-room house, 50-ft. 
house. Closing out, $2300, less than 
terms. Details page 31 Illus. Catalog 
Free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 


New York City. 


apple orchard 


12-cow pasture ; 
barn, poultry 
half cash, easy 
1200 bargains. 
R Nassau St., 





potatoes, corn 
full particulars 
R. F. D. 1. 


FOR SALE—thirty cow farm of 214 acres, fine for 


and cabbage, all stock 


write R. 


H. ROBERTS, Lisle, N. 


for 
Tu 


and tools, 





I HAVE CASH BUYERS for 
Will deal with owners only. 


Give description and 


salable farms. 





grown dogs. EL BRI TON FARM, Route 1, Huds6n, eash pric. MORRIS M. PERKINS, Dept. D, 
i. Oe Columbia, Mo. 

FOR_SALE—Walker-fox hound pups, ten dollars FARMS—Write PERRY FARM AGENCY, Cana- 
each. N. E. BEABES, Somerset, Pa. joharie, N.Y. for catalogue of Central New York 
—— State farm bargains. 

COLLIE PUPS, bred bitches; cow drivers. PAINE’S 
KENWELS, So. Royalton, Vt. FARMS FOR SALE. Write for catalogue of 

farm bargains. C. M. DOUGLAS, Herkimer, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ROUP—NO—MORE—cures white diarrhea as quick 
When anything is wrong with 
— try 
on. 


as colds roup cholera. 
the icks, hens, or 


Sample l5c, medium 50c, 
RQU P—NO—MORE LABORATORIES, Maple & Cabot 


it. 
$1.00. 


Guaranteed. 
Parcel Post. 





St., Holyoke, Mass. 

NEW HARTT-PARR tractor, absolutely right, will 
demonstrate; large case grain separator, engine and 
tank; Bower three-quarter ton automobile trailer, 
with cow rack. Offer these at bargain prices. W. A. 
WITHROW, Route Four, Syracuse, New York. 
sé. 





BARRELS OF SLIGHTLY DAMAGED CROCKERY, 
Cookingware, 
shipped direct from factory to consumer. 
E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 


Hotel Chinaware, 


Aluminumware, etc., 
Write us for 





particulars. 
PATCHWORK— Send fifteen 
package, bright new cali 


mony®s worth every time 
Meriden, Conn. 


coes 
PATCHWORK COMPANY, 


household 
Your 


cents for 
and percales. 





HOU — 


MACK, Canton, N 


$1; 


switches, $2. EVA 





HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 





























oO. K. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for sale. 
HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wisconsin. 














select 


GEO. 
23-25 Jay Street 


EGGS WANTED 


FRESH WHITES AND BROWNS BROWNS 


ALSO DUCK EccSsS 
trade we have been 


the 
building up. Ship carefully graded and packed stock. 
We a or handle on commission. 


RITTENHOUSE & 


Bon aed Commission Merchants 


wer 40 years 


co. 
New Yerk City 





Well packed, 


EGGS WANTED 


cy graded 


, Whites 
ring highest prices. 


Lewis & Sandbank 


and Browns 


























1. Fre receipt for preparing. WAL DROP borough, Ontario. 
Fe ne RS. Murray, Ky - . Bonded ie Rg ang 
152 Reade St., York. 
CATTLE HIDES AND FURS REFS. GREENWICH BANKS” COM. AGENCIES 
FOR SAL =: Registered » Rpneehine Deve fee: P Lae us ran yous ape-Cov one Resse pide 
Prices and particulars upon application ‘or fur coats and robes. ‘ow and stee nto - 
eg RDO UT. Ophir F Farm, Purchase, N. Y. Bernese ot cole, Teather. Catalog on i. ce FANCY EcCcS WANTED 
seetiinrennmtnde CROS SIAN FU .. Roche: ° 
"ONE REG. AYESHIRE YEARLING BULL, three Sy une Butter. Give us a 
young heifer calves. A. B. SWAN, Jasper, N. Y. CIGARS We have handled eggs from the Pa. State col 
HONEY ¢ lege for &@ considerable period with entire satis- 
= Ce 
2 for cen w ast Each 
te ge we gone, Gover Yr Deshwheet eigar wrapped in tinfoil. Havana filler Geoushout; H. WITTNER 
eptracted, <8, B® 2, RANSOM FARM. will | he your money refu MAYER CiG 318 Greenwich St. New York 
1310 Spring St., Syracuse, N. Y. urch St., New York City. 
POULTRY SUPPLIES STANCHIONS SECOND HAND EGG CASES 
EGG-CASES—fillers, flats, carton, cushions, Itry CRUMRB’S STANC Carlots a specialty 
crates. Quality guaranteed. Prices reduced. AND- the pw uk, are. shipped er Fe N.Y Eca a 
ABD BGG CASE COMPANY, No. 60 AA, West 11ith the buyer's stable. right. Send for booklet. mi ones co. 
street, New York. ALLACE BR. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 519 W. 42 &t., New York 














Lost in Transit 


I am a member of the Readers’ 
Bureau and I am coming to 
me in collecting for one case o 
to Lewis Company, New 
We are enclosing express receipt 
the shipment and a letter from 
pany advising that they had no record of 
receiving the case of eggs. Knowing your 
success in handling cases of this kind, we 
will leave the matter in your hands and will 
appreciate irEnhine you ma ? for uss 

Hand, Cayuga county, 

In a great many cases we find the 
shipper is quick to condemn the con- 
signee for not receiving his returng 
and does not take into consideration 
that a great many shipments are lost 
or damaged. In this case it was 
proved that the express company 
never delivered this case of eggs, 
After filing a claim\ with express 
company for our subscriber, we re. 
ceived a check within the month in 
settlement for this one case of eggs, 
To save -time and trouble shippers 
should have a tracer sent on their 
shipments, if returns are not forth. 
coming within two weeks. If noth. 
ing is heard further from the tracer 
within a week or 10 days, your claim 
can be sent to be worked upon by 
this department. 


ork City, 
co 
is ea 





> 


Feeding Ewes—tThe ration for the 
pregnant ewe need not be elaborate to 
be satisfactory. One pint of whole 
oats, two pounds of corn silage, and 
clean legume hay to limit of appetite, 
fed daily per ewe, will on the average 
prove very satisfactory and econom- 


ical. 
NEARBY WHITE _ 


EG AND BROWN 


VE POULTRY AND DRESSED CALVES 
When Woking for a strictly reliable house to ship 
to you need look no further than 


Steers & Menke 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


w. Wwasmrnsyee Ost. NEW YORK 
Established 1383 











Newark, New Jersey 
feeds more than 1,000,000 people daily 


Adam ,Hebeler & Co, 
46-48 St., Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
are reputable wholesale dealers in 


Eggs, Live Poultry and Veal 


Try us; you will ship more than once. 


WHITE and BROWN EGGS 


We buy for cash or handle consignments. 
Either way you get ~~ prices. 
returns. 


Daily 
Ma enset Butter & Eg 
ED COMMISSION 2k 
160 READE STREET - wenciy ORK 








Ship me your 
WHITE and BROWN ECCS 
§ make daily returns at top market prices 


ARNOED WEITZ 
183 Duane St... New York 


Ref. Atlantic Nati. Bank, New York 


BALFOUR BROTHERS 
BONDED COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
850 Washington St., New Yerk 
make daily returns to shippers of 


White and Brown Eggs 


We will get you full market prices. Try us 
with a shipment; send for stencils. 


HAY & PRODUCE 


For Best Results Ship to 


Chelsea Hay & Grain Co. Inc. 
Commission Merchants 

2371 First Avenue Now York City 

References: Chelsea Exchange Bank, Commercial Agencies 


HAY- 


W.D, POWER & CO, 601 W. 33rd St,, New York 
We are the largest handlers of hay it 
Greater New York; if you have hay to 
dispose of, don’t overlook us. R.R. permits 
sent on request, 


“HAY WANTED” | 

















We handle all oerades of hay and F If you 
do not care Ce will ae outright. 
Cormapende 
GEORGE E. van. vanes Inc. 
21-22 N. Y. Hay Exchange, N. Y. City 








SHIP YOUR EGGS 


“WHITE AND BROWN 


‘- R. BRENNER & SONS 








968 Ooemnieh Se Hae Noe 
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ithersteen was the last of her family, 
gt daughter of one of the richest Mor- 
mons in Utah. She had been taught from 
childhood to. respect the Mormon church and 
had always tried to live up to its ideals. But 
as she grew older, she began to feel the in- 
systice of their treatment of the Gentiles and 
to rebel against it. Tull, one of the Mormon 
leaders, was in love with her and angered at 
her refusal to marry him, tried to break her 
will by depriving her of the things she valued 
most. First, Venters, her most faithful rider 
and loyal supporter, was sent away; then her 
cattle and horses were stolen and her friends 
betrayed her. f all her friends, only Lassi- 
ter, a stranger from the north country, re- 
mained loyal. Venters, who had at first been 
in love with Jane, has lost his heart to Bess, 
a girl known as the Masked Rider of Oldring’s 
of robbers. Whether Jane will remain 
in Utah and live under Mormon rule is one 
of the questions to be solved as the story nears 
its end. It will also be interesting to follow 
the love affair of Venters and Bess, 


Chapter XIX 
(Continued) 


UT of his own secret and the tor- 

ment of it Venters divined that 
Bess too, had a secret and the keeping 
of it was torturing her. As yet he had 
no plan thought out in regard to how 
or when to leave the valley; but he de- 
cided to tell her the necessity of it 
and to persuade her to go. Further- 
more, he hoped his speaking out would 
induce her to unburden her own 














mind. 

“Bess, what’s wrong with you?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing,” she answered, with 


averted face. 

Venters took hold of her and gently, 
though masterfully, forced her to meet 
his eyes. 

“You can’t look at me and lie,” he 
said. “Now—what’s wrong with you? 
You're keeping something from. me. 
Well, I've got a secret, too, and I in- 
tend to tell it presently.” 

“Oh—I have a secret. I was crazy 
to tell you when you came back. 
That's why I was so silly about every- 
thing. I kept holding my secret back 
—gloating over it. But when Lassiter 
came I got an idea—that changed my 
mind. Then I hated to tell you.” 

“Are you going to now?” 

“Yes—yes. I was coming to it. I 
tried yesterday, but you were so cold. 
Iwas afraid. I couldn’t keep it much 
longer.” 

“Very well, most mysterious lady, 
tell your wonderful secret.” 

“You needn’t laugh,” she retorted, 
with a first glimpse of reviving spirit. 
“I can ftke the laugh out of you in 
one second.” 

“It’s a go.” 


@HE ran through the spruces to the 

cave, and returned carrying some- 
thing which was manifestly heavy. Up- 
on nearer view he saw that whatever 
she held with such evident importance 
had been bound up ima black scarf 
he well remembered. That alone was 
sufficient to make him tingle with 
curiosity. 

“Have you any idea-what I did -in 
your absence?” she asked. : 

“I imagine you lounged about, wait- 
ing and watching for me,” he replied, 
smiling. “I’ye my share of conceit, 
you know.” 

“You’re wrong. I worked. Look at 
my hands.” She dropped on her knees 
close to where he sat, and, carefully 
depositing the black bundle, she held 
out her hands. The palms and inside 
ot her fingers wete white, puckered, 
and worn. 

“Why, Bess, you’ve been fooling in 
the water,” he said. 

“Fooling? Look here!” ‘With deft 
fingers she spread open the black 
scarf, and the bright sun shone upon 
‘dull, glittering heap of gold. 

“Gold!” he ejaculated. 

Yes, gold! See, pounds of gold! I 
found it—washed it out of the stream 
—Picked it out grain by grain, nugget 
by nugget!” 

“Gold!” he eried. 


"Yes, 
. 3 Now—now laugh at my 












— a long minute Venters gazed. 
n he stretched forth @ hand to feel 
the gold was real. Y : 

i” he 
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there are hundreds—thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth here!” 

He leaned over to her, and put his 
hand, strong and clenching now, on 
hers. 

“Is there more where this came 
from?” he whispered. 

“Plenty of it, all the way up the 
stream. to the cliff. You know I’ve 
often washed for gold. Then I’ve heard 
the men talk. I think there’s no great 
quantify of gold here, but enough for 
—for a fortune for you. 

“That—was—your—secret!” 

“Yes. I hate gold. For it makes 
men mad. I’ve seen them drunk with 
joy and dance and fling themselves 
around. I’ve seen them curse and 
rave. I’ve seen them fight like dogs 
and roll in the dust. I’ve seen them 
kill each other for gold.” 

“Is that why you hated to tell me?” 

“Not—not altogether.” Bess lower- 
ed her head. “It was because I knew 
you’d never stay here long after you 
found gold.” ¢ 

“You were afraid I’d leave you?” 

wt it 

“Listen! ... You great, simple 
child! Listen... You sweet, won- 
derful, wild, blue-eyed girl! I was 
tortured by my secret. It was that 
I knew we—we must leave the valley. 
We can’t stay here much longer. I 
couldn’t think how we'd get away— 
out of the country—or how we'd live, 
if we ever got out. I’m a beggar. 
That’s why I kept my secret. I’m 
poor. It takes money to make way 
beyond Sterling. We couldn’t ride 
horses or burros or walk forever. So 
while I knew we must go, I was dis- 
tracted over how to go and what to 
do. Now! We've gold! Once be- 
yond Sterling, we'll be safe from 
rustlers, We've no others to fear. 


“7H! Listen! Bess!” Venters now 

heard his voice ringing high and 
sweet, and he felt Bess’s cold hands 
in his crushing grasp as she leaned 
toward him pale, breathless. ‘This 
is how much I'd leave you! You 
made me live again! I'll take you 


away—far away from this wild coun- > 


try. You'll begin a new life. You'll 
be happy. You shall see cities, ships, 
people. You shall have anything your 
heart craves. All the shame and sor- 
row of your life shall be forgotten— 
as if they had never been. This is 
how much I'd leave you here alone— 
you sad-eyed girl. I love you! Didn't 
you know it? How could you fail to 
know it! I love you! I’m free! I’m 
a man—a man you’ve made—no more 
a beggar! ... Kiss me! This is how 
much I'd leave you here alone—you 
beautiful, strange, unhappy girl. But 
I’ll make you happy. What—what do 
I care for—your past! I love you! 
I'll take you home to Illinois—to my 
mother. Then I'll take you to far 
places. I’ll make up all you’ve lost. 
Oh, I know you love me—knew it be- 
fore you told me. And it changed my 
life. And you'll go with me, not as my 
companion as you are here, nor my 
sister, but, Bess, darling! ... As my 
wife!” 


TJ.HD plan eventually decide@ upon 
by the lovers was for Venters to 
go to the village, secure a horse and 
some kind of a disguise for Bess, or 
at least less striking appare] than her 
present garb, and to return post-haste 
to the valley. Meanwhile, she would 
add to their store of gold. Then they 
would strike the long and perilous 
trail to ride out of Utah. In the event 
of his inability to fetch back a horse 
for her, they intended to make the 
giant sorrel carry double. *The gold, 
a little food, saddle blankets, and 
Venters’s guns were to compose the 
light outfit with which they would 
make the start. 
“I love this beaufiful place,” said 


Bess. “It’s hard to think of leaving 
a” ’ 
“Hard! Well, I should think so,” 


replied Venters. “Maybe—in years 
But hedid not complete in words 
his thought that it might be possible 
to return after many years of ab- 
sence and change. . 

Once again Bess bade Venters fare- 
Well under the shadow of Balancing 
Rock, th time it was” with 

and tenderness and 
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to the Paes, the clinging clasp of her 
arms, the sweetness of her lips, and 
the sense of a new and exquisite birth 
of character in her remained haunt- 
ingly and thrillingly in his mind, The 
girl who had sadly called herself 
nameless and nothing had been 
marvelously transformed in the mo- 
ment of his avowal of love. It 
was something to think over, some- 
thing to warm his heart, but for the 
present it had absolutely to be for- 
gotten so that all his mind could be 
addressed to the trip so fraught with 
danger. 
He carried only his rifle, revolver, 
and a small quantity of bread and 
- meat; &nd thus lightly burdened, he 
made swift progress down the slope 
and out into the valley. Wrangle stood 
in the center of it with his head up. 
Venters whistled softly, began a slow 
approach, and then called. The horse 
snorted and, plunging away with dull, 
heavy sound of hoofs, he disappeared 
in the gloom. “Wilder than ever!” 
muttered Venters. Deciding that all 
attempts to catch Wrangle at night 
would be useless, Venters repaired to 
the shelving rock where he had hid- 
den saddle and blanket, and there 
went to sleep. 


HE first peep of day found him stir- 

ring. He espied Wrangle at the 
lower end of the cove and approached 
him in a perfectly natural manner. 
Wrangle let Venters get to within a 
hundred feet and then he broke. But 
as he plunged by, rapidly getting into 
his stride, Venters made a perfect 
throw with the rope. He had time to 
brace himself for the shock; never- 
theless, Wrangle threw him and 
dragged him several yards before halt- 
ing. 

Sharp survey in each direction as- 
sured him of the usual lonely nature 
of the canon; then he was in the sad- 
dle, riding south. 

About the middle of the forenoon 
he reached the constricted gap that 
marked the southerly end of the Pass, 
and through which led the trail up to 
the sage-level. He spied out Lassiter’s 
tracks in the dust, but no others, and, 
dismounting, he _ straightened out 
Wrangle’s bridle and began to lead 
him up the trail. 

He had proceeded for perhaps a 
couple of miles when Wrangle stopped 
with a suddenness that threw Venters 
heavily against the pommel. 

. “What's wrong, old boy?” called. 
Venters, looking down for a loose shoe 
or a snake or a foot lamed by a picked 
up stone. Unrewarded, he raised him- 
self from his scrutiny. Wrangle stood 
stiff, head high, with his long ears 
erect. Thus guided, Venters swiftly 
gazed ahead to make out a dust-cloud- 
ed, dark group of horsemen riding 
down the slope. If they had seen him, 
it apparently made no difference in 
their speed or direction. 

“Wonder who they are!” exclaimed 


Venters. He was not disposed to run. 





Dusk in a Little Garden 


I feel the breath of summer air, 
I watch the moth’s bright flashing 
there, 
And then, in awe, I look and see 
The soul of Night unveiled for me. 
—Nancy Buckley 











His cool mood tightened under grip 
of excitement as he reflected that, 
whoever the approaching riders were, 
they could not be friends. He slipped 
out of the saddle and led Wrangle 
behind the tallest sage-bush. It might 
serve to conceal them until the ridérs 
were close enough for him to see who 
they were; after that he would be in- 
different to how soon they discovered 
him. 

After looking to his rifle and ascer- 
taining that it was in working order, 
he watched, and as he watched, slowly 
the force of a bitter flerceness, long 
dormant, gathered ready to flame into 
life. If those riders were not rustlers 
he had forgotten how rustlers looked 
and rode. On they came, a small 
group, so compact and dark that he 
could not tell their number. How un- 
usual that: their horses did not see 
Wrangle! But such failure, Venters 
decided, was owing to the speed with 
which they were traveling. They 
moved at & swift canter affected more 
by rustlers than by riders. Venters 
grew concerned over the possibility 
that these horsemen would actually 
ride down on him before he had a 
chance to tell what to expect. When 
they were within three hundred yards 
he deliberately led Wrangle out into 
the trail. m 

Then he heard shouts, and the hard 





afier he had’ 
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scrape of sliding ‘hoofs;:and saw 
horses rear and plunge back with up- 
flung heads and flying manes. ‘Sev- 
eral little white puffs of smoke ap- 
peared sharply against the -black 
background of riders and horses, and 
shots rang out. Bullets struck far in 
front of Venters, and whipped up the 
dust and then hummed low into the 
sage. The range was great for fe- 
volvers, but whether the shots were 
meant to kill or merely to check ad- 
vance, they were enough to fire that 
waiting ferocity in Venters. Slipping 
his arm through the bridle, so that 
Wrangle could not get away, Vefiters 
lifted his rifle and pulled the trigger 
twice. 

He saw the first horseman lean side- 
ways and fall. He saw another lurch 
in his saddle and heard a cry of pain. 
Then Wrangle,. plunging in fright, 
lifted Venters and nearly threw him. 
He jerked the horse down with a 
powerful hand and leaped into the 
saddle. Wrangle plunged again, drag- 
ging his bridle, that Venters had not 
had time to throw in place. Bending 
over with a swift movement, he se- 
cured it and dropped the loop over the 
pommel. Then, with grinding teeth, 
he looked to see what the issue would 
be. 

The band had scattered so as not to 
afford such a broad mark for bullets. 
The riders faced Venters, some with 
red-belching guns. He heard a 
sharper report, and just as Wrangle 
plunged again he caught the whizz of 
a leaden missile that would have hit 
him but for Wrangle’s sudden jump. 
A swift, hot wave, turning cold, passed 
over Venters. Deliberately he picked 
out the one rider with a carbine; and 
killed him. Wrangle snorted shrilly 
and bolted into the sage. Venters let 
him run a few rods, then with iron 
arm checked him. - 


IVE riders, surely rustlers, were left. 

One leaped out of the saddle to 
secure his fallen comrade’s carbine, 
A shot from Venters, which missed the 
man but sent the dust flying over him, 
made him run back to his horse, 
Then they separated. The crippled 
rider went one way; the one frustrated 
in his attempt to get the carbine rodé 
another; Venters thought he made out 
a third rider, carrying a strange-ap- 
pearing bundle and disappearing in 
the sage. But in the rapidity of action 
and vision he could not discern what 
it was. Two riders with three horses 
swung out to the right. Afraid of the 
long rifle—a burdensome weapon sel- 
dom carried by rustiers or riders~— 
they had been put to rout. 

Suddenly Venters discovered that 
one of the two men last noted was 
riding Jane Withersteen’s horse Bells 
—the beautiful bay racer she had 
given to Lassiter. Venters uttered a 
savage outcry. Then the small, wiry, 
frog-like shape of the second rider, 
and the ease and grace of his: seat in 
the saddle—things so strikingly in- 
congruous—grow more amd more fa- 
miliar in Venters’s sight. 

“Jerry Card!” cried Venters. 

It was indeed Tull’s right-hand man. 
Such a whitehot wrath inflamed Ven- 
ters that he fought himself to see with 
clearer gaze. 

“It’s Jerry Card!” he exclaimed, in- 
stantly. “And he’s riding Black Star 
and leading Night!” 


HE iong-kindling, stormy fire in 
t Venters’ heart burst into flame. He 
spurred Wrangle, and as the horse 
lengthened his stride Venters slipped 
cartridges into the magazine of his 
rifle till it was once again full. Card 
and his companion were now half a 
mile or more in advance, riding easily 
down the slope. Venters marked the 
smooth gait, and understood it when 
Wrangle galloped out of the sage into 
the broad cattle trail, down which 


. Venters had once tracked Jane With- 


ersteen’s red herd. This hard-packed 
trail, from years of use, was as clean 
and smooth as a road. Venters saw 
Jerry Card look back over his shoul- 
der; the other rider did likewise. Then 
the three racers lengthened their 
stride to the point where the swinging 
canter was ready to break into a gal- 
lop. 

“Wrangle, the race’s on,” said Ven- 
ters, grimly. ‘We'll canter with them 
and gallop with them and run with 
them. We'll let them set the pace.” 

Venters knew he bestrode the 
strongest, swiftest, most tireless horse 
ever ridden by any rider across the 
Utah uplands. Recalling Jane With- 
ersteen’s devoted assurance that Night 
could run neck and neck with 
Wrangle, an@ Black Star could show 
his heels to him, Verters wished that 
Jahe were there to see the race to re- 
cover her blacks and in the unqualf- 
fied superiority of the giant sorrel. 
Then Venters found hi.nself thankful 
that she was absent, for he meant 
that race to end in. Jerry Card’s death 














































































































for Pains and Aches 


Take a piece of absorbent cotton, soft 
‘cloth or sponge, soak it with Sloan’s Liniment 
and apply to the aching spot, thoroughly 
eaturating the skin. It penetrates without 
rubbing and the more freely you use it, the 
quicker the results. 

Splendid for rheumatism, neuralgia, lame 
back, sciatica, lumbago, stiff neck, sprains 
and strains, overworked muscles, etc. 

Sold by dealers you know and can trust, 
35c., -Oc., $1.40. 


Keep it handy 


Slioary. 


_Liniment&5 














SUMMER CATALOG OUT? 


Our new summer catalog with the 
latest styles and designs is now off the 
press. It consists of 45 pages of up-to- 
date patterns of garments that embody 
style without losing the ease and sim- 
plicity of making. In addition there 
are three pages of embroidery designs 
and several lessons in dressmaking 
which are in themselves worth many 
times the price of the book, which is 
10 cents, postpaid, 
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Send your order by return mail to: 


Pattern Dept., American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Cured Her 
Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 508 E. Olive St., B-393, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having cured her- 
self that out of pure gratitude she is anxious to 
tell all other sufferers just how to get rid of 
their torture by a simple way at home. 














Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
mame and address, and she will gladly send 


you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 








Rural Improvement 


By F. A. WAUGH 


E’=* rural district needs better roads, better 
school buildings and grounds, better farm 
planning, better public buildings, more play- 
grounds, and the other conveniences and em- 
bellishments which the citles always have, but 
which the country usually lacks. The present 
book explains clearly just what these require- 
ments are and how to get the work done. 

wk oo 5 = 7 inches. 820 pages. Cloth 
t $1.75. 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 


H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 


129 West 24st St. New York 

















LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at Original and World’s Greatest School. Write 


f talog. 
TONES NATL scnect, OF AUCTIONEERING 


arey Jones, Pres, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, til. 





Riders of the Purple Sage 
The first flush, the raging of Venters’s 
wrath, passed, to leave him in sullen, 
almost cold possession of his will. It 
was a deadly mood, utterly foreign to 
his nature, engendered, fostered, and 
released by the wild passions of wild 
men in a wild country. The strength 
in him then—the thing rife in him 
that was not hate, but something as 
remorseless—might have been the 
fiery fruition of a whole lifetime of 
vengeful quest. Nothing could have 
stopped him. 

Venters thought out the race 
shrewdly. The rider on Bells would 
probably drop behind and take to the 
sage. What he did was of little mo- 
ment to Venters. To stop Jerry Card, 
his evil, hidden career as well as his 
present flight, and then to catch the 
blacks—that was all that concerned 
Venters. The cattle trail wound for 
miles and miles down the slope. Ven- 
ters saw with a rider’s keen vision ten, 
fifteen, twenty miles of clear purple 
sage. There were no on-coming riders 
or rustlers to aid Card. His only 
chance to escape lay in abandoning 
the stolen horses and creeping away 
in the sage to hide. In ten miles 
Wrangle could run Black Star and 
Night off their feet, and in fifteen he 
could kill them outright. So Venters 
held the sorrel in, letting Card make 
the running. It was a long race that 
would save the blacks. 

In a few miles of that swinging can- 
ter Wrangle had crept appreciably 
closer to the three horses. Jerry Card 
turned again, and when he saw how 
the sorrel had gained, he put Black 
Star to a gallop. Night and Bells, on 
either side of him, swept into his 
stride, 


ENTERS loosened the rein on 

Wrangle and let him break into.a 
gallop. The sorrel saw the horses 
ahead and wanted to run. But Ven- 
ters restrained him. And in the gal- 
lop he gained more than in the 
canter. Bells was fast in that gait, but 
Black Star and Night had been 
trained to run. Slowly Wrangle 
closed the gap down to a quarter of a 
mile, and crept closer and closer. 

Jerry Card wheeled once more. 
Venters distinctly saw the red flash of 
his red face. This time he looked 
long. Venters laughed. He knew 
what passed in Card’s mind. The 
rider was trying to make out what 
horse it happened to be that thus 
gained on Jane Withersteen’s peerless 
racers. Wrangle had so long been 
away from the village that not im- 
probably Jerry had forgotten. Besides, 
whatever Jerry’s qualifications for his 
fame as the greatest rider of the sage, 
certain it was that his best point was 
not far-sightedness. He had not rec- 
ognized Wrangle. After what must 
have been a searching gaze he got his 
comrade to face about. This action 
gave Venters amusement. It spoke so 
surely of the fact that neither Card 
nor the rustler actually knew their 
danger. Yet if they kept to the trail 
—and the last thing such men would 
do would be to leave it—they were 
both doomed. 

This comrade of Card’s whirled far 
around in his saddle, and he even 
shaded his eyes from the sun. He, 
too, looked long. Then, all at once, 
he faced ahead again and, bending 
lower in the saddle, began to fling 
his right arm up and down. That 
flinging Venters knew to be the lash- 
ing of Bells. Jerry also became 
active. And the three racers length- 
ened out into a run. 

“Now, Wrangle!” cried Venters. 
“Run, you big devil! Run!” 

Venters laid the reins,on Wrangle’s 
neck and dropped the loop over the 
pommel. The sorrel needed no guid- 
ing on that smooth trail. He was 
surer-footed in a run than at any 
other fast gait, and his running gave 
the impression of something develish. 
He might now have been actuated by 
Venters’s spirit; undoubtedly his sav- 
age running fitted the mood of his 
rider. Venters bent forward, swinging 
with the horse, and gripped his rifle. 
His eye measured the distance be-* 
tween him and Jerry Card. 

In less than two miles of running 
Bells began to drop behind the blacks, 
and Wrangle began to overhaul him. 
Venters anticipated that the rustler 
would soon take to the sage. Yet he 
did not. Not improbably he reasoned 
that the powerful sorrel could more 
easily overtake Bells in the heavier 
going outside of the trail. Soon only 
a few hundred yards lay between Bells 
and Wrangle. Turning in his saddle, 
the rustler began to shoot, and the 
bullets beat up little whiffs of dust. 
Venters raised his rifle, ready to take 
snap shots, and waited for a favorable 
opportunity when Bells was out of 
line with the forward horses. Venters 
had it in him to kill these men as if 


nt a ee Me Bo 
they were skunk-bitten 
also he had restraint to keep 
from shooting one of Jane’s beloved 
Arabians. ‘ 
No great distance was covered, how 
ever, before Bells swerved to the left, 
out of line with Black Star and Night. 
Then Venters, aiming high and wait- 
ing for the pause between Wrangle’s 
great strides, began to take snap shots 
at the rustler. The fleeing rider pre- 
sented a broad target for a rifle, but 
he was moving swiftly forward and 
bobbing up and down. Moreover, 
shooting from Wrangle’s back was 
shooting from a thunderbolt. And ad- 
ded to that was the danger of a low- 
placed bullet taking effect on Bells. 
Yet, despite these considerations, mak- 
ing the shot exceedingly difficult, Ven- 
ter’s confidence,. like his implacability, 
saw a speedy and fatal termination of 
that rustler’s race. On the sixth shot 
the rustler threw up his arms and 
took a flying tumble off his horse. He 
rolled over and over, hunched himself 
to a half-erect position, fell, and then 
dragged himself into the sage. As 







rifle, and his hand was so 
steady that he did not drop a 
cartridge. With the eye of a rid» 
and the judgment of a mar he 
once more measured the distance bg, 
tween him and Jerry Card. Wrangls 
had gained, bringing him into Tifle 
range. Venters was hard put to 
now not to shoot, but thought it be, 
ter to withhold his fire. Jerry, 
in anticipation of a running fusi! 
had huddled himself into a 
twisted ball on Black Star’s neck, now 
surmising that this pursuer would 
make sure of not wounding one of thy 
blacks, rose to his natural seat in thy 
saddle. | 

In his mind perhaps, as certainly ay 
in Venters’s, this moment was the by 
ginning of the rea! race. 

(To be continued) 
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A True Story of My Pet 


My uncle gave me a fine large bull- 
dog. He was snow white all over 
except just one-half of his face and 
head, which was jet black. Even 
one-half of his nose was black and 
the other half white, with pinkish 
white skin showing through the white 
hair. His name was Levi Porter, but 
we called him Porter for short. 

Now Porter was kind and most 
agreeable except when he suspected 
anyone of trying to steal something. 
He seemed to smell a wrong doer 
every time. 

My uncle owned a grocery and gen- 
eral store. When Porter had just 
reached his full growth and was 
learning to be a caretaker my uncle 
was accustomed to leave him in 
charge of the store at night. One 
morning when my uncle went to the 
store, and unlocked the door, Porter 
met him with a piece of someone’s 
dark gray trousers in his mouth. He 
strutted with pride over his accom- 
plishment. The store had been en- 
tered through the basement. The 
lower half of the back store window 
was smashed and a few threads of 
clothing were still hanging to it. But 
not a thing was taken. You see, Por- 
ter had surprised the thieves. He had 
a crouching noiseless fashion of ap- 
proaching a suspicious noise or per- 
son; he would not even bark or growl 
until he reached the object of his 
attack. The indications were that the 
thieves had made a hurried exit 
through the first opening they saw. 

Naturally people made a great pet 
of him after that. He was held in 
great respect for his deed. When 
uncle sold the store he gave Porter 
to me. One day after he had been 
with us quite a long while, we went 
away and left him to guard the place. 
My cousin, Will, came down to bor- 
row a hoe. He said Porter was tickled 
to death to see him, and capered and 
jumped around him; but when Will 
took hold of the hoe Porter did like- 
wise and commenced to growl. Every 
hair on his back stood up. When 
Will let go of the hoe Porter was 
lovely as could be. But he would 
not let Will take the hoe and Will 
had to go home without it. Porter 
even went out to the road with Will 
when he shook hands with him just 
as he always had done. 

Porter was a good comrade for me. 
Each evening I had to get the cows. 
Because they had a large space in 
which to roam, it was frequently hard 
work to find them. While I was go- 
ing one way, they would be going in 
the opposite direction. But things 
changed when Porter came. It 
wasn’t long before I could say, “‘Por- 
ter, it’s time to get the cows,” and he 
would jump right off ahead of me 
with his tail over his back, and his 
ears erect. He always seemed to 
sense just where the cows were. 
Sometimes I would start for the open 
fields and Porter would go a little 
way with me, then stop and turn 
right off in the other path waiting 
for me to follow him., We would 
round those cows up in a very dig- 
nified way. If they did not step out 
for home he would nip them on their 
heels. When all were going along 
the path he would walk or. trot sol- 
emnly behind them, 


Porter always responded when ! 
told him to go through his tricks, 
He would speak and roll over anj 
sneeze, and wink one eye at me. His 
eyes always sparkled with fun. §&% 
one day I coaxed him up a ladder at 
the back of the house. The ladder 
rounds were flat, not round, so he 
came up quite easily. Well, we 
played a while but when I went down 
Porter wouldn’t follow me. He was 
too heavy for me to carry for I waz 
small then, about eight years olf, 
Finally, I got two long boards and 
slid them up on the ladder, placing 
them close together so they would 
be wide enough for Porter to walk 
on. I raised the lower end of the 
ladder in my arms and placed it 
against a little bank nearby. This 
made quite a respectable walk. The 
dog whined a little bit but started to 
cross the ladder. As he was about 
halfway down the boards sagged 3 
little and he began to wobble and 
tremble. I commenced to laugh # 
that I couldn’t hold the boards very 
steady. When he was about threes 
feet from the ground I laughed «0 | 
much that I dropped the boards. 
Porter jumped safely to the ground. 
I don’t think I shall ever forget how 
comical he looked and acted. He 
never tried to climb a ladder again. 
If I tried to coax him he would back 
off and bark and jump around but 
he wouldn’t attempt to climb up. 

Porter always helped me fill the 
wood-box at night. I would take an 
armful of wood and give him a stick 
which he would carry in his mouth. 
When I put my armful in the box he 
dropped his stick there also, then 
trotted back by my side for® more. 

We had a cat with four mischiev- 
ous kittens. When Porter lay down 
to take a nap they would grab his 
tail and pat his face and play all 
around him. He would stand it 4 
while, then he would take the kit- 
tens out one at a time by the back 
of its neck and deposit them in the 
woodhouse with their mother. He 
would then give the mother cat 4 
tap or two in the face, as much 4 
to.say, “Now keep your mischievous 
babies.” And the cute part of it was 
they would stay there while he fix 
ished his nap in peace.—[Ida 4 
Brown, New York. 





Contributed Puzzle 


Dear Young Folks—I have solved 
the answers to the puzzles in thé 
April 29 issue and I am sending them 
in. Having solved these puzzles I am 
sending some of my own. I would like 
to have you publish these for me. 
each of the sentences given is 
name of a vegetable. 

1. Will you be Etta’s hired girl? 

2. He did not say the car rotted. 

3. We walked on Iona’s porch. 

4. A parsnip is a good vegetable. 

5. Dora dished out the syrup. 

6. The lily which bears the name df 
Calla, flowers beautifully. 

7. It will be an awful stormy 4 
tomorrow. 

8. Can you catch Ardie before Bf 
gets to the goal? 

9. Will the wood chop easily? 

_ M. Helen Skinner, 
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Making the Farm Home Worth While 








Household Insect Pests 


As one writer has expressed it, 
“since the epoch-making discovery 
that mosquitoes carry malaria and 
yellow fever, insects, éspecially those 
frequenting the household, have as- 
sumed @ most unexpected importance. 
The hum of the mosquito and the buzz 
of the house fly have become fraught 
with an entirely new significance. 
The approach of warm weather 
should be the signal for renewed at- 
tack on these household pests. 

The House Fly The house fly is one 
of the most inoffensive looking yet 
one of the most dangerous and annoy- 
ing of insects. It may look harmless 
when it walks across the food on the 
table. But one does not know how 
much filth it may be carrying around 
on its tiny feet. In five minutes time 
a fly could visit the pig pen, the garb- 
age pile and the baby’s milk bottle. 
He probably would not do any harm 
to the garbage pile if he had pre- 
viously visited the milk bottle; but 
if he reversed the order of his trip 
and visited the milk - bottle last, the 
could do untold damage. Such things 
are not pleasing to think about, but 
facts are facts and should be squarely 
faced. 

A fly should not be allowed en- 
ltrance to a house. Once he gets in, 
however, he should not, be allowed 
to remain one minute longersthan it 
takes to kill him. A fly swatter is 
indispensable in hot weather. 

When it comes to preventive meas- 
ures, every one is familiar with the 
common sticky fly paper, which may 
be purchased at almost any retail 
store. Where flies become numerous 
and additional measures are neces- 
sary, buhach is effective. This is a 
powder which may be purchased at 
any drug store. To’ use, close the 
doors and windows of the room and 
sprinkle the powder over the stove 
and other places where flies would 
be likely to congregate. In the morn- 
ing the flies will be found dead and 
can be swept up and burned. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
buhach is a poison and must not be 
left where children can get hold of it. 

Mosquitoes. Even more annoying 
than flies are mosquitoes, which by 
their biting and buzzing make life 
miserable for their victims. Mosquit- 
oes breed in wet places such as rain 
barrels, watering troughs and stag- 
nant pools and such places should 
be done away with. Many communi- 
ties have taken mass action looking 
toward the elimination of mosquito 
breeding places. 

In the early morning mosquitoes 
may often be found clingirig to the 
window screens in a dazed condition, 
when they may be easily killed. Oil 
of citronella frequently proves an 
efficient protection against mosquit- 
oes and is very widely used by camp- 
ers and fisherman in the North woods, 
where mosquitoes are so prevalent. 
The following mixture is also recom- 
mended; cedar oil, 1 ounce; oil of cit- 
ronella, 2 ounces; spirits of camphor, 
2 ounces. A few drops of this mix- 
ture on a cloth hung on the bed will 
keep mosquitoes at a distance and 
will be effective for a long time. 

If mosquitose are very prevalent in 
a neighborhood, a finer meshed screen 
should be used for windows and 
doors than that ordinarily used. If 
wire netting seems too expensive or- 
dinary mosquito netting will serve the 
purpose quite as well. 

Bugs. The average woman 
Would as soon have a rattle snake in 
her house as a bed bug. For some rea- 
Son she seems to feel that by admitting 
that she has bed bugs she thereby 
becomes a social outcast. She is even 
timid about asking at the drug store 
concerning methods of eradication, 
fearing that some one in the com- 
munity will discover her “disgrace.” 

Bed bugs sometimes enter the 
homes of even the neatest house- 
keepers on traveling bags, clothes and 
other agencies. Because they are 
Small they can find a hiding place 
in the tiniest of cracks and crevices 
in bedsteads and walls. 

The only way to get rid of them 
is to go after them and keep after 
them unti} they are exterminated. 
Kerosene, gasoline, benzine and cor- 
Tosive sublimate are old-fashioned 
remedies but still effective. They can 

forced into the cracks with a hand 
is or a feather. If fumigation 

desired, sulphur may be used. The 
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cracks around the windows and doors 
must be tightly closed and two pounds 
of sulphur to every thousand cubic 
The sul- 
phur should be placed in a kettle 
immersed in a pail of water so as 
In using 


feet of space is sufficient. 


to avoid danger from fire. 
sulphur it must be remembered that 


the fumes will bleach certain colors 


in the wall paper and tarnish metals. 


Moths. Wor-- than all the insects 


already mentioned and much more 


dreaded, are clothes moths, which do 


thousands of dollars of damage every 
year. 

The best agents of control are sun- 
light and air. Clothes that are to be 
put away for the Summer should be 
thoroughly sunned and aired and 
packed with a supply of camphor 
balls, cedar chips, napthalene or 
whatever preventive is preferred by 
the housewife. The department 
stores now have on sale moth-proof 
paper bags, large enough to receive 
coats and skirts without folding. 
These are so constructed that moths 
cannot get in them. They are com- 
paratively inexpensive and will last 
for years. 

Ants. Ants are often found in old 
houses and are especially trouble- 
some when food is left lying around 
where they can have access to it. 

One method of killing them is by 
the use of a sponge dropped in weak 
molasses water and placed where the 
ants may be expected to congregate. 
They are attracted by the sweetened 
water, become caught in the meshes 
of the sponge, and may then be 
killed by dipping the sponge into hot 
water. This method is said to be so 
efficacious that,it will rid the house 
of ants in a few days. 

Camphor, either free or wrapped in 
paper and placed on cupboard shelves 
will help to keep ants away. Red 
pepper is also effective in discourag- 
ing ants, 





Ladies House Dress 


The type of house dress a farm 
woman needs is one that is easily 
made, easily ironed, and one in which 
she can present a neat appearance 
at any time of day. The one shown 
here seems to m all three of those 
requirements, I s particularly be- 
coming to the small woman, but the 
addition of a few short tucks at each 
shoulder would give it sufficient 
breadth to make it becoming to the 
stout woman. 





The pattern may be had in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material. Price 12 cents. Sen 
your order to Pattern Dept., American Agri- 
culturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New Yoik. 





A home made paste which is guar- 
anteed to stick is made as follows. 
One ounce of cornstrach, 1/2 ounce 
silicate of soda (water glass), 11/2 
pints cold water. 


As Fast as Gas! 


ND just as convenient 
and economical, too. 


convenience a gas stove 
could offer, combined 


with the well-known 
economy of kerosene. 


The latestNew Perfection This latest New Perfection in- 
Oil Cook Stove—with th. e sures you more all-year-round 

convenience, econdmy, cleanli- 
new Superfex burners— ness and utility than has ever 
offers youall the speedand been put into one household 


range. Your dealer will be glad 
to show you how simple itis to 
operate and keep clean. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway 


















Socony Kerosene is al- 
ways uniform and de- 


bendable. 


Made with 2,3 and 4 Superfex 
burners — one Giant Superfex 
burner on all Superfex stoves. 








NEW PERFECTION 
Oil Cook Stoves 


With-Superfex Burners 
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“White House” 
Coffee 


is so completely and entirely 
excellent that its users can 
never, possibly, be dissatisfied 
with its quality, flavor and 
general character 


HUUEHIUNUEIHT 








$5.00 Solid Copper Vacuum Washer - $2.00 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME! 
THIS OFFER WON’T BE REPEATED—GET ONE TODAY 














washers, and they have 
better. 





If you want the very best that can be made, here it is. l ) 
_ Given perfect satisfaction, but, of course, the solid copper is much 
We are just selling a few at $2 to introduce them. After which the price will go back 












We have sold over 300,000 tin 


to $5.00. Don’t miss this wonderful c 
friends about it. SEND TO-DAY. ; 
¢ Absolutely Guarantee that the Duplex will 
Wash a tubful of anything washable in three minutes. 
Blankets, lace, socks, cuffs, silks, underwear, curtains, 
towels, handkerchiefs, ANYTHING. Hands do not come 
in contact with the water, therefore it can be scalding hot. 
So easy to operate that a child can do it. Wiil not wear out 


our clothes. The Duplex forces the boiling suds through 
the clothes, NOT the clothes through the suds. Will save 
your back and many hours of needless toil. An ordinary 
weekly wash can be washed, blued and on the line in one 
hour, - Your money back without question if it will not do 
all we claim and more. Don’t miss this special offer. 
Send only $2.00 and this ad. TO-DAY and we will send 
you the solid copper Duplex rm Washer, regular price 
$5.00, by parcel post to any address. i 

Duplex Mfg. Co., Dept. C-68 Detroit, Mich. 


ance. Tell your 
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in effect May 29th. Send your order 
tions in our prices of your 


@ part 
weekly ate bringing out some 


jock 
White Recks er R. |. 
Minorcas or Anconas .. 
Mixed Breiler Chicks 


White Lea. Pen I 
White Leg. Pen 2 
Barred Rocks ......... 
Cannot be sent C. O. D. 
miles. Catalog free 





- New Reduced Prices 


today—make these reduc- 
rofits. Qur nine big hatches * 
finest, sturdiest chicks wehave ever had to offer. 





50 100 500 1000 
seceee $4.00 $7.50 $14.00 $67.50 $130.00 
dp edectecese 00 7.75 15.00 72.50 140.00 
Reds 4.50 8.75 17.00 82.50 160.00 
ees eee 625 68.75 23.00 
---» 3.25 6.00 61.00 52.50 
Special Mating 
75 12.75 25.00 120.00 
5.50 10.25 20.00 95.00 180.00 
commen -»- 5.50 10.25 20.00 95.00 
post prepaid. Mail check or money order. 


Prompt deliveries by parcel 


W.F.HILLPOT, . Box 29 Frenchtown, N. J. 



















Safe arrival of full count guaranteed within 1200 
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Special Summer Prices After June 1st 


By Parcel Post Prepaid 


Guarantee Live Delivery 


Don't fail to take advantage of these prices for they will include our number one grade Chicks. 
Our stock is bred for quality and heavy egg production. Will ship any number of chicks from 25 up. 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns and a r bay at 10 cts. 
‘ts. S.C. Buff Minorcas at 20 cts. 


8 C Reds and Barred Rocks at 13 cts. 
Wryandottes at 15 cts. 


8S. C. Anconas at 12 cts. R.C. and 


uff Orpingtons, S. C. Black Minorcas and te 


30,000 chicks every week. Our 13th Year. Order direct from this advertisement. 
Attractive Catalogue Free. 


HUBERS RELIABLE HATCHERY 


North High St., _ FOSTORIA, OHIO 





BABY CHICKS 





means Success. 


Barred Rocks, 8. C. R. 


PURE BRED FOR 1922 


Look and Listen what we say'as to prices for 


JUNE AND JULY 


Bred to lay and they do it. 

To your door prepaid Parcel Post. 

anteded. Order from this ad and save delay in your order. 
No order for less than 25 chicks 

S. C. White, S. C. Brown, os. C. Buff Leghorns 

1. Reds, Anconas 

White Rocks, W. Wyandottes, R.C. Reds B, Minogcas 

White and Buff Orpingtons 

Odds and Ends Broiler Chicks 


Catalogue Free for the askin, 
Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., Gibsonburs 


~ 


Buy them/try them and beconvinced Quality 
Live Delivery Guar- 


.2c Each 
i4c" 
6c * 
i@ * 
lle * 


Ohio 








$3.50 for 25; 
=> $55.00 for 500; 


A. E. HAMPTON, 





HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 
$6.50 for 50; 
THE FAMOUS HAMPTON BLACK LEGHORN CHICK, will please and satisfy you and grow into the best layer 
you ever saw. Order now with 25% of amount of order, or cash, for edtly and prompt delivery by 


rcel t. Safe delivery and a uare deal guaranteed anywhere east of the Miss. River. 
pa pos y sq § FREE 
BOX A 


For Delivery June 12 
and each week thereafter 


$12.00 for 100; 
$110.00 for 1000 | < ™ 


PITTSTOWN, N. J. 











CHICKS 9 CENTS 


White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 
Chicks, $6.00; 100, $11.00; 500, $50.00. 
Anconas, Black Minorcas, 50, $6.50; 100, 
12.00; 500, $55.00. Barred and White 
jocks, R. C. & S&S. C. BR. I. Reds, White 
and Silver L. Wyandottes, White and 

. _Buff Orpingtons, 50, 00; 100, $13. 

, 960. Mixed for Broilers, $9. per 100 straight 

Hatched in my own Mammoth Incubators from 

high-class heavy-laying flocks. Postpaid safely up 

to 1200 miles, and full 100 percent live delivery 
guaranteed. ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD 

i SAVE TIME. Bank References. Free Cata- 


H. B. Tippen, Findlay, Ohio 


Baby Chicks 


We ship anywhere and Post 
Guaranteed 95% cole arrival 





charges. 

Barred Rocs, White Rocks, Buff 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Leghorns, 
Brown [L-chorns, Buff Leghorns, 
White Wy ocdottes, Anconis, Bleck 
Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, mixed 
odds and ends. Write today for price 
list free 


E. P. GCAAY, Bex 32, Savona, N. Y. 
> . pa 

















COOLEY 
Chicks Grow 








‘BABY CHICKS 


Price List Prepaid to You Purebred Stock 





50 23 

Wh. & Br. Logherns.......... $12.00 $6.50 $3.50 
s 7.50 4.00 

8.00 4.25 

8.00 4.25 

8.00 4.25 

| < 8.00 4.25 
| v 8.00 4.25 
le s eee 8.50 4.50 

. & S&S. L .Wyandottes...... 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Buff Orpingtens y 8.50 4.50 
Black Langshans .. 10.00 5.25 
Brahmas ......... 10.50 5.50 





Start the season right with chicks that can be 
a. upon to produce profitable heavy egg producing 
ons. Mail orders to 


4. KREJCI, 2165 Bast 86th St. CLEVELAND, 0. 


$ 














Postage PAID. 95% live 

Get our low Juue astivel eacenteed. 
es. June chicks FEED 
or December layers. | FREE with each order. A 
Hatch every week all year. 





40 Breeds of Chicks, 4 Breeds of Ducklings, Select and 
Exhibition Grades. Catalogue Free. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3,’Gambier. Ohio 


BABY CHICKS 


Our 18th for shipping 























Don't buy BABY . SF ing 
SHICKS until you + a Exhibiting best By 
write me your wants. » Fj a =, OY 
We hate® thousands of chicks from pure- ae prepa ‘ 
bred, {greed flock layers. We have all Rocks Heda, W yandottes, iin: 
ding varieties an ey are 0 , At 
fee ite COOLEY QUALITY that will gees Write’ for ca ee 
please you. booklet and price list Catalog and Price List. 
Write for 0. e 
tu: Hatche: 
SC.. C. OOLEY, Dept. 15, Frenchtown, N.J BOM, Cgatary, Natohery 
Piao a one | Baby Chicks 
Pstablished Rosemont quality—none better. $ 0 00 
Pri derate. Superior service. Eleven breeds. 
Choice, free “range. healthy, ee 1 per 1 up 
flocks, chicks—shipped prepa: 
suarantesd. Write today for complete  iilus- Ten Leading Varieties 
trated catalog—FREE. rte 
ROSEMONT POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY The Lantz Hate . 
Drawer 3, Resement, Hunterdon Ce., New Jersey Eat. 1906 Tiffin, Ohio 











Tom Barron S.C. W. Leghorn 
The Worlds Best Layers. Baby Chicks 


David M. Hammond 
N. Y. 














TOM BARRON PEDIGREE, STRAIN S&S. C. 


Vhite Lethorns exclusively, Jarpe. healthy April 
chicks, $22.50 per hundred. May, June, $20. Safe de- 


PEERS WHITE LEGHORN FARM, CLYDE, W. ¥. 


| BABY CHICKS 
| 


Ha’ by the best system of Incubation from high 
class d to lay stock. Barred Rocks, Buff Rocks, 
. Anconas, l4c each; White Wyandottes, Black 
Minorcas, 18¢ each; White, » . 
12c each. Pekin Dycklings, 30c each. Safe delivery 
Quaranteed by prepaid parcel post. 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM 


NUNDA, NW. Y. 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


Barred Rock $15.00. Reds $17. Brown Leg- 
horn $14. Ancona $25. White Leghorn $13. 
$125.00 per 1000. Immediate delivery. 

E. R. Hummer & Ce., Eggaehtown, N. J. 













“are being renovated, 





NEW YORK 
Long Island Farm News 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 

Long Island cauliflower growers are 
réducing their business to a science. 
This year, most of them treated their 
seed for black-rot and black-leg. 

Potato growers are watching with 
interest the experiments -which are 
being tried out this year on the farm 
of Henry Jennings, Southhold, and 
E. W. Van Brunt, Southampton, who 
are investigating the various mate- 
rials used to make up the ammonia 
in potato fertilizers. The fine weather 
that has prevailed indicates a much 
more successful demonstration than 
last year. 

Governor Miller has signed the bill 
establishing an agricultural experi- 
ment station on Long Island. The 
personnel of the station the first year 
will consist of a trained entomologist, 
a plant pathologist, and a specialist 
in vegetable gardening. The duck 
growers are considering the project 
of establishing an experimental farm 
and a committee has been appointed 
to look into the matter. 

Onondaga Co.—About 25 farmers 
interested in potato spray association 
work attended the meeting at Camil- 
lus Wednesday May 10. Last year 
there was one spray association in 
the town. This year two associations 
were formed, one east and one west 


of the town. At a recent executive 
meeting of the farm bureau, Allen 
Merchant of the D. L. & W. Railroad 
reported a reduction of about 40 
cents a ton in freight rates,on lime- 
stone from Jamesville to points on 
the D. L. & W. Chocho, the clown 
who is the principal attraction for 
the children in the milk campaign 
now being carried on in this county, 
will visit the country districts the 
week of the 22nd. * 

Orange Co—The cool spring has 
made the prospects of a hay crop 
unsatisfactory. Late frosts have in- 
jured the fruit blossoms. Pasturing 
is very poor. Farm help is scarce 
and that for farm homes impossible 
to obtain. There is a great demand 
for more houses in the villages, but 
no building is being done.—[W. Sea- 
man. 


Tioga Co.—The season is about 
four weeks behind time. Farmers 
are rushing their work. The milk 


question arouses h discussion and 
some animosity. e dairy farmer 
as well-as the farmer who raises grain 
has not a very good outlook at pres- 
ent. Potatoes are being carred at 60c 
in Newark Valley.—(A. A. Drew. 
Ulster Co—President C. S. Roe of 
the Ulster Co honey producers asso- 
ciation is making arrangements for 
the annual field meeting and auto 
tour of the association. The date is 
Saturday, June 3d and the tour will 
start from Kingston, stopping, off at 





Woodstock, Whittenberg and Mt. 
Pleasant. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

The climate and soil of Eastern 
Pennsylvania has been proven to be 
especially adapted for the cultivation 
of late varieties of potatoes. “Some 
of the best farmers grow from 400 to 
500 bushels per acre. It is expected 
that the acreage pjanted this spring 
will exceed that of last year. 

Leading granges are discussing the 
actual cost of milk production. The 
consensus of opinion is that milk 
cannot be sold at a profit, should 
there be any further reduction in 
the present wholesale quotations. 

Carpenters and painters report that 
farm-homes, barns and outbuildings 
repaired and 
repainted upon a -scale unknown 
since pre-war conditions. The high 
cost of labor and materials served as 
a deterrent, and normal conditions 
having returned, farmers are improv- 
ing their properties. 


Berkes Co—Much interest is being 
taken in the increased acreage de- 
voted to fruit bearing trees and 
plants. The orchardists of this 
county have recently organized and 
report a large membership.{O. D. 8S. 


NEW JERSEY 
General Manager Appointed 


Mr. J. EB. Kiahre, who has been 
connected with the fruit industry in 
various parts of the United States, 
has ‘recently become general man- 
ager of the Jersey Fruit Growers As- 


to combat these diseases. 


. He is a manager of r 
ability and brings with him the type 
of experience which will help thy 
association to build up a@ strong ang 
efficient organization for the market. 
ing of their produce. 

Monmouth Co—Potatoes are loo,. 
ing well. Weather is fine for farm 
work. Old potatoes are Selling for 
$3 a sack. Grass is short Owing to 
the dry and cold weather. Rye loo 
fine.—[J. B. Honsinger. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cavell Co—Farm work has beep 
retarded by cool weather. Fruit js 
safe so far. Grass looks well. 4 
large acreage of garden and truck 
will be planted.—[B. L. Corby. 

Ashtabula Co—Farmers are be. 
hind with their work. Brick roags 
are being built in some sections. The 
frost has done considerable damage 
to the strawberries. Farmers are dp- 
ing their spring work with tractors 
—t[J. C. Fahon. 


Nicholas Co—Have had very heavy 
rains recently and. farmers’ work js 
much behind. Little corn has beep 
planted. Apple and peach crop was 
badly damaged by the April freeze, 
—[A. J. Legg. 

Pickaway Co—Weather has been 
wet and showery. Apples promise 
about 40% of a crop. Late frost 
did much damage to all fruit. At 
a recent sale cows brought from $75 
to $116. Spring calves sold for $35, § 
Some young chickens are on the mar- 
ket at good prices—[Mrs. H. a! 
Clarks. 











With the Beekeepers 


sommes 


Introducing a New Queen 

If it found that the queen does 
not lay in at least six of the brood 
frames, or if she “<catters her eggs 
thinly over much space, she is prob- 
ably too old to keep the colony strong. 
A young tested queen, Italian, should 
replace her, and will be one of the 
most essential features in building up 
the quality of the colony. A tested 
queen is one that has been mated and 
kept long enough to determine from 
th appearance of her first off-spring, 
that her mating was with a drone of 
her own race 

A young queen can not be placed 
ina colony of bees without first taking 
the precaution of introducing her. 
Each colony of bees has an individual 
odor. A stranger detected by the 
sense of smell is immediately des 
troyed by the inmates of the hive un- 
less steps are taken to protect the 
intruder until she has acquired the 
general colony odor. If the old queen 
is not removed, the bees will not ac- 
cept her successor. 

The mailing cage in which the new 
queen arrives should be inserted be- 
tween two frames of the brood cham- 
ber so that the candy, found in one 
end, is well down between the frames. 
The hive inmates will at once begin 
gnawing away the cardboard cover 
ng the exit, after which time they will 
eat out the candy and free the new 
queen in about 24 hours. By that 
time she will have taken on the odor 
of the hive, and the bees will accept 
her without trouble. 

Some beekeepers find that it takes 
too long for the bees to gnaw through 
the cardboard, and so puncture the 
mass of candy, shortening the period 
of introduction. The hive is not | 
opened for several days after intro- 
ducing a new queen, for bees at times 
become excite 1 and wiil kill or injure 
the queen if disturbed. 

















Law for Beekeepers 

Pennsylvania has a law, although 
it does not become effective until July 
1, 1923, which will be of extreme value 
in reducing losses in the apiary. 
European and American foulbrood 
are two forms of disease which, if left 
unchecked, bids fair to exterminate | 
every colony of bees. It is impossible 
to treat or control these diseases 1 
the old fashioned box hive or straw 
skep. 

The law provides that bees can only 
be kept in moveable frame hives 
While bee keepers have more than a 
year remaining, in which to comply | 
with the law, the Pennsylvania de 
partment of agriculture believes 
it will be advantageous to bee keepers 
to make the change at this time 
is the ideal time for changing 
colonies. As the old type of Hi 
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Bviewing: the Latest Markets and Prices’ 


“ Grop Prospects for 1922 


some very p= = chrepar information for 
York farmers is given’ out this 

by the agricultural statistician 

for New York state as to the outlook 
oe this year’s crops. The entire re- 
can be obtained from the office of 

pron be Ot Statistician, Ithaca, N. 
— put here are a few of the higg 


we the best agricultural sections of 
the state, P particularly those’regions de- 
yoted to fruit or general farming, 
farmers are going ahead with full pro- 
ion. They are cutting expenses in 
some directions, but are preparing to 
w an increased acreage of corn, 
cabbage, potatoes, etc., and in 
some localities an unusual number of 
fruit trees is being set. Acreage of 
potatoes is reported by 350 growers as 
increased 14%; cabbage reported by 
159 growers as increased 32%. 
The condition of the hay crop is re- 
rted as the lowest average for May 
j since 1912, This is due chiefly to 
the loss of many new seedings on ac- 
count of drouth last summer, the laek 
of snow and consequent heaving last 
winter, the dry weather of the last ten 
days of April and the severe frost 
which checked growth and killed some 
dover seeded on wheat this spring. 
The portion of last year’s hay crop that 
was on the farms on May 1 was re- 
ported as 10% or a total of 496,000 
tons. This is the smallest carry-over 
since the spring of 1912. Preliminary 
reports indicate there will be a reduc- 
tion of perhaps 1% in the acreage of 
hay this year due in part to the loss 
of many new seedings last year and in 
part to an increased acreage of most 
other crops. 
Situation on Wheat 
Winter wheat suffered to some ex- 
tent from the lack of snow during the 
early spring and many fields were 
damaged by the severe freezings. On 
the whole, however, the condition on 
May 1 was only slightly below the 
average for previous years and only, 
about 2%% of the area planted will 
be abandoned and planted to other 
crops this spring. The acreage ap- 
pears to be about the same as last 
year. The condition of rye is nearly 
up to the usual average but the acre- 
age appears to have .been reduced 
about 6%. 
Losses of lambs and: young pigs were 
reported as serious in some localities 








BABY CHICKS 


Hatching every day in the week 
and every hour in the day. We are 
the World’s Largest Producers. 
THREE MILLION FOR 1922 
Twelve popular breeds of best 
thorobred stock obtainable —9c 
and up. We also have QUALITY 

‘ chicks from heavy laying stock 
—Five breeds-at smalladditional 
cost. 


We deliver ay Parcel Post any- 
firs stavDaRD Where east the Rockies and 
MA4.s.PaT.orr. guarantee 95% safe arrival. 

Write nearest address, today, for Catalog FREE 


THE om — COMPANY 


Panes ea 184 Friend Street 
r pan Ment. 67 833 Leeust Street 
aie. it 1967 West 74th Street 

m., ‘Dent. 67 427 So. Dearbern Street 


CHICKS WITH “PEP” 


Our bred-to-lay and exhibition chicks 
will pay you. Try them and be con- 
vinced. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orphingtons, Anconas, Minoreas, Leg- 
horns. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Prepaid. Prices right, Free catalog. 


aa CHICK HATCHERY, 
Holgate, Ohie 








Broilers, ‘horns, 


Rocks and Reds, 8 
cts. and up. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. 


Circular Free. 


WALLAUVER, Box 10, MeAlisterville, Pa. 











IFFANY’S SUPERIOR 
wicks “Crs: = Ducklings 


Poultry Farm, R33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





ag Mc, | Ducks, Gua, urkers 

He 24 gulg eerie, euarationd.  Cataoe 
HATCHING EGGS 
Tne birds. Prices le, Fertility 





“fs yet apparent there. 





but in general losses of live stock from 
disease do not seem to have averaged 
heavier than usual. 

There was about an average season 
for the production of maple products. 
The number of trees tapped appears to 
have been about 7% larger than last 
year but still about 8% less than usual. 
Counting a gallon of syrup as equal 
to eight pounds of sugar, the produc- 
tion of sugar per tree was 2.2 pounds 
as compared with 1.4 pounds last year, 
2 pounds in 1920 and an average of 
2.4 during the previous five years. 
The total production of maple products 
in New York state is now estimated 
at 1,085,000 gallons of syrup and l,- 
185,000 pounds of sugar, the total pro- 
duction of the two combined being 
about the same as in 1920 and 68%% 
greater than last year. 


Conditions of the Fruits 
Fruit prospects seem good. Along 
the southern shore of Lake Erie fruit 
trees, except Baldwin apples, had an 
abundance of buds and there was no 
great damage from frost except that 
30 to 40% of the cherry buds had 


Trend of the Markets 


Butter—The federal bureau of mar- 
kets reports that a strong consumptive 
demand has practically kept the mar- 
ket clear of all goods of passable 
quality. No accumulations of impor- 
tance have so far occurred in any of 
the principal markets. Relatively 
lower level of butter prices has ap- 
parently increased consumption. Re- 
ceipts on the four large national mar- 
kets are over 20% heavier since Jan 
1 than in the eorresponding period of 
1921. At the same time storage hold- 
ings throughout the country are lower 
than they have been since 1917., The 
outlet for undergrade butter shows no 
improvement. 

Prices of salted creamery high score 
showed a decline of 1%c on May 17 
from week previous and unsalted high 
score declined about 2c p Ib. 

Eggs and Poultry—There was prac- 
tically no change in the egg market in 
the week ending May 17. Prices on 
hennery whites extra firsts were the 
same as a week previous. Extra fancy 
browns were quoted at ic p doz higher 





Markets May 17): 
Eggs, Nearby (per dozen) 
Hennery Whites, extra firsts 
firsts 


eee eeeeeees 


Hennery browns |........+. 


extra firsts 

firsts 
Butter (per pound) 

Creamery, high score 


Calves (per pound) 
Country dressed, choice 
good to prime . 
Live, prime 
good to medium . 
culls 
Hay and Straw (per ton) 
Timothy No 2 (large bales) 
No 3 (large bales) ... 


Fancy light clover mixed 
Rye straw No 1 
Oat straw No 1 ..... 


Fowls, colored and leghorns 
Roosters 
Broilers, fancy colored 


Potatoes (per 180 lbs bulk) 
State No 1 Round whites 





Quotations from the New York Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special 
interest just now to eastern farmers, sold on the New York city whole- 
sale markets (as reported by the State Department of Farms and 


Gathered Whites, firsts to extra firsts ... 
Whites, undergrades ...ccccccsccccsscces 


Gathered browns afid mixed colors, extra .........+. 


seer eWMeeeeeeeeeeseee 


State Dairy, fine to fancy .. 
State Dairy, good to prime .. 


eee eee eee ewes ee eeee 


Shipping hay (large bales) .....eeeseeee 
eeee ete eee ee eee eee eeeeeeeee 


Live Poultry express lots (per pound) ¢ 


37@38e 
35 @36c 
33 @34c 
28 @32c 
32 @34c 
30@3l1c 
28 @29c 
26@27c 


CeCe eee eee eee eee eeese 
eee wee ween eer es eee 
ee eeeeeseee 
ee eeeeeeee 


37@37%ec 


34@36c 
31@33c 


eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eses 


15@16c 
13@1l4c 
11%e 
9$@10%c 
5@ 7c 


TeeTerre eS. ee $28@31 
cocccesees 25@28 
+ 22@25 
28@31 
35.50 @ 36 
16@18 


28@29c 
16c 
50c 


eeeeeeee 


eeeereeeeeeeeee 


-$2.60@2.75 








CHOICE 
HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 
AT FARMERS’ PRICES 
SONS OF 


Dutchland Colantha 
Sir Inka 


With 
90 A. R. O! Daughters—16 
thirty-pound Daughters 


Known today as the greatest 
living proven Herd Sire of the 
Holstein Breed. 


We have on hand several 
yearling bulls now ready for 
light service, and offer them 
to you at prices which are 
really farmers’ prices. 


The best is the cheapest in 
the long run and you make 
no mistake when you buy the 
progeny of Dutchland Colan- 
tha Sir Inka. Write us for 
particulars at once. 


Fishkill Farms 


Owner, Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Herdsman, Philip O’Connell 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION, 
Dutchess County, W. Y. 

















CATTLE BREEDERS 
GLISTA BULL CALF 


Born Oct. @lst, 1921. Sire, Korndyke Pontiac 
Glista from a = of Glista Ernestine, the great Cor- 
nell cow with seven 30 Ib. records, the best 823.9 Ibs. 
“c 35.97 ibe. ‘butter in 7 days; 1042.16 lbs. butter 


ly 
wot calf, Matador frente, Pontiac, A. R. OJ 
milk 1 day; 489.5 Ibs. 
. This calf combines 
great producing families of Matador and Glista. 
He is well marked and a very straight, fine individual. 
Price $75.00, registered transferred and crate 


BRADLEY FULLER Utica, N. ¥. 








» 


been killed. In other sections of the 
state there has been more or less dam- 
age.to other fruit. In Chautauqua 
county which has nearly half of the 
grape vines of the State, 45% of the 
grape buds are reported to have been 
killed. One report from _ Ulster 
county states that no damage to grapes 
In the Hudson 
Valley injury to the buds of some 
varieties of apples ranges as high as 
50% in some localities but most sec- 
tions have enough buds left alive to 
permit a good’‘yield of most varieties, 
except Baldwins. Currants and some 
of the other bush fruits seem to have 
been quite seriousl~ frosted in some 
sections. 

The New —.gland crop report of 
May 12° says that meadows in New 
England are near average condition. 
Potato acreage in Maine is likely to 
be about the same as last year. 


Danish Eggs Arrive 

The receipt of a shipment of 50 
large cases of eggs from Denmark 
caused a sensation in the New York 
wholesale market last week, especially 
because of the announcement that 
more were to follow. Denmark ex- 
ports large quantities of eggs but this 
is the first shipment to come here in 
several years. England usually gets 
most of them. It is reported that the 
supply is far greater than the Euro- 
pean demand this year, however. 

The Danish eggs are packed in 120 
dozen European cases and are of ex- 
ceptionally high quality, full bodied, 
large size, running 17 Ibs§to the 10 doz. 
The breakage was negligible. The en- 
tire supply sold at 30c p doz. Many 
dealers offered to place orders for 
future delivery. It is understood that 
at least five New York wholesale con- 
cerns are interested in the Duropean 


in top price. Broilers are beginning 
to come into the live poultry market 
in small express lots from nearby 
states. Demand for them is only fair 
Usually demand for broilers is larger 
about May 30 for holiday use. 

Receipts of dressed poultry since 
Jan 1 were 33,844, 852 lbs or 2% 
million Ibs more than for the same 
period last year. For the four princi- 
pal markets, New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago receipts so far are 
nearly 6,000,000 pounds in excess of 
a@ year ago. Cold storage holdings, 
however, show no corresponding in- 
crease. 


Feeds—Buffalo market: The market 
continued weak on nearly all feeds. 
Wheat feeds declined steadily. Very 
slight decline in corn. Oats practical- 
ly unchanged. Latest reported prices 
on carloads f o b Buffalo in 100-lb 
sacks per ton were: 

Gluten food, $36.50 @ $37; cottonseed pel 

50. $51; cottonseed meal 43%, 
$57. 35 @ $58, 35; oil meal 33% to 35% (local 
br Gsi. 50 @ $52; dried brewers’ rains, 

@ $32; standard spring bran, $26.50 @ 
27; Soot winter bran, $27 @ $27.50; standard 
spring middlings, $26.25 $27; choice flour 
res ings, Ro 50 @$31.75; white hominy, 


Grain——At New York bran has been 
declining in last two weeks and is now 
down to $29 p ton. Rye is firm and 
advanced last week 4c p bu. No. 2 
Red Wheat had been declining but 
during first four days of last week ad- 
vanced 2c p bu. Corn market was 
firm and higher in sympathy with 
wheat. 

The condition of the winter wheat 
crop is generally fair in western 
Europe and good in central Europe. 

Hard winter wheat No. 2 sold May 17 at 
ow York at $1.561%4 p bu; Nod. 2 mixed durum 

48%; — an ellow corn 81%c, mixed 
0: ¢; white oats No. 
expert are ideo 23; barley. 


$1. ig ret gis eg 


40% @ 43c; 


ari or 63% 
Me; No. 2 white we 





Holstein Cows for Sale 


150 extra nice large Holstein cows that will freshen 
between now and Sept. Ist. They are young and good 
producers. Satisfaction guaranteed and prices right. 
1 car load of registered heifers priced for a quick sale, 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 


Extra well bred, nicely marked, 13 months old, well 
grown; ready for immediate use, Price ¥ 


2 Car Leads Hi Grade Springers 
' Car tha Root istered emales 
Write your wants 


J. A. LEACH 
PHONE 973 CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


The greater portiofi of these cows, are fresh and close 
to calving. They are in fine condition, extra heavy 
milkers, large in size; also a few choice Guernsey cows. 


F. P. SAUNDERS Cortland, WN. Y. 


BROAD ACRES GUERNSEYS 
Bred = ~~ Cows 
and up. 


FRANK M. SMITH 
Springfield Center, 


SHEEP BREEDERS 
DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. Yor particulars apply 
Fillilmere Farms. C. T. Brettell, SBenningten, Ve. 


SWINE BREEDERS 











New Vork 




















SHADY SIDE BERKSHIRES 
We i pigs and 8 weeks old at co. Cy 
from Jitter of fs re 15. We ship dD. 
Satisfaetion Guaran 


E G. FISHER, 8. . "NERD, HAMILTON, WN. Y. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 





H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundes, N.Y. 


REGISTERED BER IRSHIRES 
HIGHWOOD STR 


of DIRECT. HARPEND! 
eis aha Da bot He ING SaRrenr . 
ryDy id z 

















Readers Round Table 


Seasonable Questions on Timely Topics 











Fertilizing Asparagus Beds 


Will you please tell me how much salt is 
required to an acre of asparagus and if there 
is any profit in it? I have manured it heavily 
in the fall. Does it require fertilizer besides 
the salt?—[John Rausch, Suffolk county, N.Y. 

It has long been taken for granted 
that common salt is essential in aspar- 
agus growing. No doubt the fact that 
wild asparagus grows along the sea- 
coast in soil containing much salt has 
prompted this belief. Growers as well 
as investigators believe that the chlor- 
ine in salt is valuable to the growers 
of asparagus, which is apparently 
borne out by the fact that muriate of 
potash (potassium chloride) gives 
better results than sulphate of potash. 
Where muriate of potash or kainit is 
used, salt is not necessary. In the ab- 
sence of these it may be advisable to 
apply 300 pounds of salt to the acre. 

A common practice among market 
gardners is to make a broadcast ap- 
plication of 20 or 30 tons of manure 
per acre during the fall or winter. 
This is disced into the soil early in the 
spring. Some make an additional ap- 
plication of 200 pounds nitrate of soda, 
which practice is of very doubtful 
value as most of the plant food used 
in producing shoots is stored in the 
roots during the previous season’s 
growth. A better practice is to apply 
1000. to 1500 pounds of a good 4-8-6 
fertilizer broadcast as the end of the 
cutting season, when the beds are 
leveled, harrowing it in thoroughly. 
Muriate of potash in the commercial 
fertilizer is preferable to the sulphate 
form. However, no amount of fertil- 
izer will make up for a deficiency in 
hurnus. 


Eradicating Wild Garlic 

T have about 50 acres of pasture land 
which is full of wild garlic. an you tell 
me a way to destroy it? It is getting thicker 
rom thicker and we can taste it in the milk.— 

. J. Luft, Montgomery county, N. Y. 

In sections where garlic is at all 
common it is one of the worst weeds 
and:one of the most difficult to des- 
troy, says Prof. John H. Barron of 
the New York college of agriculture. 
It is a perennial which propagates by 
secondary underground bulbs atid by 
bulblets produced on the sgstalk® and 
occasionally by seed. The plants 
blossom in late May or early June. 
The flowers soon wither and are re- 
placed by the bulblets rather than by 
seed, as would be expected. These 
bulblets ripen at the same time and 
are about the same size as winter 
wheat and are often harvested with 
this cro». 

Garlic is a special pest of pastures 
where dairy stock grazes. It produces 
@ most undesirable flavor in butter 
and cheese as well as in milk. Food 
prepared with garlic flavored milk is 
quite unpalatable. It is stated that 
when animals graze on fields infested 
with garlic their flesh becomes per- 
meated with the odor. Where wheat 
fot milling is adulterated with gar- 
lic, which is very easy due to sim- 
ilarity of size of wheat and garlic 
bulblets, the flour is not only ill flav- 
ored but mills very badly. In many 
cases, it has been found necessary to 
shut down miils to clean the ma- 
chinery due to the sticky substance 
from the garlic bulblets. 

In the case of new infestations hand 
pulling at flowering time is a good 
method where there are only a very 
few plants. In the method of hand 
removal care must be taken that none 
of the parts of the plant are left be- 
hind as they will continue to germi- 
nate and the work will be for naught. 
A quick and effective means of erad- 
ication, especially on !awns, consists 
in using a machine oii can or a similar 
implement filled with slightly diluted 
earbolic acid. A few drops of this on 
each plant is very effective. This 
practice is recommended early in the 
spring before the grass gets well 
started and when the green tufts of 
the garlic are plainly visible. 

Garlic on Cultivated Land 

In cultivated lands where the in- 
festation is well established, fall 
plowing is a satisfactory practice, the 
plow being set so that the bulbs and 
cloves are brought to the surface, 
where they will be exposed to freez- 
ing and thawing. Surviving plants 
are destroyed by the thorough early 
spring cultivation. This practice is 
followed by an intertilled crop such 
as corn; beans or potatoes and kept 
thoroughly clean. This program in a 

ngle season will hardly suffice in the 


complete eradication of the pest 
where it is thoroughly established. 
It is advisable to repeat this program 
for a second season. The third spring 
the land may be seeded to clover or 
alfalfa conditions being made favor- 
able by liming and fertilizing so that 
a vigorous growth of the beneficial 
plants may be secured. Weakened 
surviving plants are quite surely 
crowded out. 

On pastures, garlic may be killed 
if salt is applied to the infested 
areas. Stock turned into the pastur- 
ing area consume the grass and gar- 
lic as well. By this means the under- 
ground portion of the garlic plant is 
deprived of leaf growth, and will be 
eventually starved out. Sometimes 
hogs are used to destroy garlic, root- 
ing the underground portions out. 
In this case the land may be broken 
up to make it more favorable for the 
hogs to work. However, it should be 
borne in mind that it is not advisable 
to use dairy cows that are producing 
milk as pasturers. 

Dairy cows should be removed from 
garlic infested pastures at least five 
hours before being milked. Absence 
of garlic flavor in milk is not even 
assured then. Dry cattle would be 
ideal. Beef cattle may be pastured 
on garlic invested fields but they 
should not be sold for slaughter until 
they have been: withdrawn from the 
garlic infested fields and fed a gar- 
lic-free diet for a considerable period. 
Professor Barron: says that he has 
seen all these various methods worked 
out and that when they have been 
followed persistently they had been 
successful. Of course, it is necessary 
for a farmer to use the method that 
is most practical and feasible for his 
particular situation. 


Tuberculosis in Sheep 


I have a flock of registered Shropshire sheep 
and every year the lambs seem to be healthy 
until they are about six months old. At that 
time they begin to get thin and oy die. 
I find that the intestines, especially the larger 
one, is almost entirely covered with white 
bunches somewhat larger than a pea. The 
are filled with pus which is very offensive. 
would like your opinion as to what the trouble 
may be. short time parece they die, their 
bowels are very loose.—[L. A. Kinner, Essex 
county, N. Y. 

The description you give certainly 
makes it appear as though your ani- 
mals had intestinal tuberculosis. Write 
to the New York department of agri- 
culture at Albany, N. Y., stating the 
condition you find. Without a doubt, 
they will send one of their veterinar- 
jians to your place to examine the 
flock. 


Abortion in Herd 


Will you kindly tell me throush your 
readers’, round table what you think is the 
matter Fith m a7 dairy herd?) Commencing last 
October two cows drop calves in the 
pasture.  — were just about due. In Janu- 
ary I had another cow slink her ealf which was 
of good size, well formed. However, the cow 
was not quite due. few days later two 
more cows dropped their calves the same night. 
They were nearly due. Later, another cow 
came in but the calf was very weak and lived 
only one day. About one week ago another 
cow dropped her calf about two months be- 
fore she was due and this morning a two your 
old heifer dropped her calf which lacked four 
months of her time. _Is this abortion? Have 
never known any to be in this vicinity and 
have not bought any new stock in my herd 
for several years. Could I get a state veter- 
inarian to — ?—[Elmer J. Brown, 
Fulton county, 

Without a doubt you have abortion 
in your herd. Abortion is not neces- 
sarily contagious. It occurs very fre- 
quently, being brought on by the na- 
ture of the feed the animals receive 
and other influences. It may be 
brought on by too frequent service, 
various kinds of injuries, injudicious 
use of cathartics, violent coughing, 
drinking impure water or the pres- 
ence of fungi or mould on the food. 
Excessive exposure to cold has been 
known to cause this. 

Animals suffering from tuberculosis, 
blood diseases and nervous diseases 
also are liable to abort. Certain bac- 
teria cause abortion being developed 
in the foetal’ membranes causing a 
breaking down of the foetal covering. 
One of the causes that may exis: tn 
your case is the presence of red anc 
white mold in your silo which would 
recommend a discontinuance of. its 
use, 

Treatment, after abortion consists 
in removing the animals to another 
section of the stable and thoroughly 
disinfecting both old and new quarters. 
Summon your local veterinarian and 
have him inject abortion vaccine 
(Beebee) in the animals. 


Guardians of the Circuits 


_ The telephone at your elbow seems so simple an instrument, it 
does its work so quietly and quickly, that it is difficult to realize the 
vast and’complex equipment, the delicate and manifold adjustments, 
the ceaseless human care “‘behind the scenes” in the central offices, 


Behind the scenes is the terminal of all the underground and 
overhead lines on the streets and highways. Here are the cable 
vaults; the great steel frames containing the thousands of separate 
wires and tuses for the subscribers’ lines; the dynamos and storage 
batteries; the giant switchboards through which your telephone is 
connected with the other thirteen million telephones in the Bell 
System. 


And here, in charge of this equipment, are the guardians of the 
circuits—the wire chief and his assistants—master electricians and 
experts in telephony. ‘ Their first duty is the prevention of “trouble.” 
By day and by night they are constantly testing the central office 
equipment, the overhead and underground lines, the subscribers’ 
individual wires. And when, from some cause beyond control, 
“trouble” does occur, nine times out of ten it is repaired before the 
telephone subscriber suffers the slightest inconvenience, 


J 


It is the skill of the men behind the scenes, together with scientific 
development and construction, efficient maintenance and operation, 
which make it possible for you to rely upon the telephone day 


t% ‘Beu evrencel 


‘ ASsociATED COMPANIES) 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 





301E. Genesee St. Syracuse, N. Y. 








A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 4 trate, 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always Tv 4ermotor 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. The shaftsrun in oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 
Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oll isonly 
i must have 








